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Che Beautiful in Ground. 


We have sketched, in a former volume, the elements of the Beautiful in a Tree. 
Let us glance for a few moments at the Beautiful in Grounp. 

We may have readers who think themselves not devoid of some taste for nature, 
but who have never thought of looking for beauty in the mere surface of the earth— 
whether in a natural landscape, or in ornamental grounds. Their idea of beauty is, 
for the most part, attached to the foliage and verdure, the streams of water, the high 
hills and the deep valleys, that make up the landscape. A meadow is to them but a 
meadow, and a ploughed field is but the same thing in a rough state. And yet, there 
is a great and enduring interest, to a refined and artistic eye, in the mere surface of the 
ground. There is a sense of pleasure awakened by the pleasing lines into which yon- 
der sloping bank of turf steals away from the eye, and a sense of ugliness and harsh- 
ness, by the raw and broken outline of the abandoned quarry on the hill-side, which 
hardly any one can be so obtuse as not to see and feel. Yet, the finer gradations are 
nearly overlooked, and the charm of beautiful surface in a lawn is seldom or ever con- 
sidered, in selecting a new site, or improving an old one. 

We believe artists and men of taste have agreed that all forms of acknowledged 
beauty are composed of curved lines ; and we may add to this, that the more gentle 
and gradual the curves, or rather the farther they are removed from those hard and 
forcible lines which denote violence, the more beautiful are they. The principle ap- 
plies as well to the surface of the earth, as to other objects. The most beautiful shape 
in ground is that where one undulation melts gradually and insensibly into another. 
Every one who has observed scenery where the foregrounds were remarkable for beau- 
ty, must have been struck by this prevalence of curved lines ; and every landscape 
gardener well knows, that no grassy surface is so captivating to the eye, as one where 
these gentle swells and undulations rise and melt away gradually into one another. 
Some — happy in his faney, has called such bits of grassy slopes and swells, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN GROUND. 


“‘ earth’s smiles ;”” and when the effect of the beauty and form of outline is heighten- 
ed by the pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused by the sun’s light variously 
reflected by stich undulations of lawn, the simile seems strikingly appropriate. With 
every change of position the outlines vary, and the lights and shades vary with them, 
so that the eye is doubly pleased by the beauty of form and chiaro-scuro, in a lawn 
with gracefully undulalating surface. 

A flat or devel surface is considered beautiful by many persons, though it has no 
beauty in itself. It is, in fact, chiefly valued because it evinces art. Though there 
is no positive beauty in a straight or level line, it is often interesting as expressive of 
power, and we feel as much awed by the boundless prairie, or desert, as by the lofty 
snow-capped hill. On a smaller scale, a level surface is sometimes agreeable in the midst 
of a rude and wild country by way of contrast, as a small, level garden in the Alps 
will sometimes attract one astonishingly, that would be passed by, unnoticed, in the 
midst of a flat and cultivated country. 

Hence, as there are a thousand men who value power, where there is one who can 
feel beauty, we see all ignorant persons, who set about embellishing their pleasure- 
grounds, or even the site for a home, immediately commence Jevelling the surface. 
Once brought to this level, improvement can go no further, according their views, since 
to subjugate or level, is the whole aim of man’s ambition. Once levelled, you may 
give to grounds, or even to a whole landscape, according to their theory, as much 
beauty as you like. It is only a question of expense. 

This is a fearful fallacy, however ; fearful oftentimes to both the eye and the purse. 
If a dead level were the thing needful to constitute beauty of surface—then all Hol- 
land would be the Arcadia of Landscape Painters, and while CLAUDE, condemned to 
to tame Italy, would have painted the interior of inns, and groups of boors drinking, 
(vide the Dutch School of Art,) TENTERS, living in the dead level of his beautiful na- 
ture, would have bequeathed to the world pictures of his native land, full of the love- 
liness of meadows smooth as a carpet, or enlivened only by pollard willows and stag- 
nant canals. It is not the less fearful to see, as we have often seen in this country, 
where new places are continually made, a finely varied outline of ground utterly spoil- 
ed by being graded for the mansion and its surrounding lawn, at an expense which 
would have curved all the walks, and filled the grounds with the finest trees and shrubs, 
if their surface had been left nearly or quite as nature formed it. Not much better, 
or even far worse, is the foolish fancy many persons have of terracing every piece of 
sloping ground—as a mere matter of ornament, where no terrace is needed. It may 
be pretty safely said, that a terrace is always ugly, unless it is on a large scale, and is 
treated with dignity, so as to become part of the building itself, or more properly be 
supposed to belong to it than to the grounds—like the fine, architectural terraces which 
surround the old English mansions. But little gardens thrown up into terraces, are 
devoid of all beauty whatever—though they may often be rendered more useful or 
available in this way. 

The surface of ground is rarely ugly in a state of nature—because all nature leans 
to the beautiful, and the constant action of the elements goes continually to soften and 
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wear away the harshness and violence of surface. What cannot be softened, is hidden 
and rounded by means of foliage, trees and shrubs, and creeping vines, and so the ten- 
dency to the curve is always greater and greater. But man often forms ugly surfaces 
of ground, by breaking up all natural curves, without recognizing their expression, by 
distributing lumps of earth here and there, by grading levels in the midst of undula- 
tions, and raising mounds on perfectly smooth surfaces ; in short, by regarding only 
the little he wishes to do in his folly, and not studying the larger part that nature has 
already done in her wisdom. As a common, though accidental illustration of this, 
we may notice that the mere routine of tillage on a farm, has a tendency to destroy 
natural beauty of surface, by ridging up the soil at the outsides of the field, and thus 
breaking up that continuous flow of line which delights the eye. 

Our object in these remarks, is simply to ask our readers to think in the beginning, 
before they even commence any improvements on the surface of ground which they 
wish to embellish—to think in what natural beauty really consists, and whether in 
grading, they are not wasting money, and losing that which they are seeking. It will 
be better still, if they will consider the matter seriously, when they are about buying 
a place, since we have said in our last number, no money is expended with so little to 
show for it, and so little satisfaction, as that spent in changing the original surface 
of the ground. 

Practically—the rules we would deduce are the following: To select always, if 
possible, a surface varied by gentle curves and undulations. If something of this cha- 
racter already exists, it may often be greatly heightened or improved at little cost. 
Very often, too, a nearly level surface may, by avery trifling addition—only adding a 
few inches in certain points, be raised to a character of positive beanty—by simply 
following the hints given by nature. 

When a surface is quite level by nature, we must, usually, content ourselves with 
trusting to planting, and the arrangement of walks, buildings, &c., to produce beauty’ 
and variety ; and we would always, in such cases, rather expend money in introducing 
beautiful vases, statues, or other works of positive artistic merit, than to terrace and 
unmake what character nature has stamped on the ground. 

Positively ugly and forbidding surfaces of ground, may be rendered highly inte- 
resting and beautiful, only by changing their character, entirely, by planting. Such 
ground, after this has been done, becomes only the skeleton of the fair outside of beauty 
and verdure that covers the forbidding original. Some of the most picturesque ra- 
vines and rocky hill-sides, if stripped entirely of their foliage, would appear as ugly 
as they were before beautiful, and while this may teach the improver that there is no 
situation that may not be rendered attractive, if the soil will yield a growth of trees, 
shrubs and vines, it does not the less render it worth our attention in choosing or im- 
proving a place, to examine carefully beforehand, in what really consists the Beautiful 
in ground, and whether we shall lose or gain it in our proposed improvements. 
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THE SAGE GRAPE—AGAIN. 
BY J. FISK ALLEN, SALEM, MASS. 


Mr. Epiror—The insinuation of your correspondent, Mr. SueLpen, “one of the most 
experienced amateurs on the Hudson,’’ that the Sage Grape was imposed upon the public 
by me, is false. I stated in the Culture of the Grape, upon what authority it was brought 
to notice; under these circumstances, if he chose to expend his two dollars, and was not 
satisfied with his bargain, it was his own affair. 

The Horticulturist has, or should have, for its aim, the benefit of the public, not solely 
that of the “‘ experienced cultivator of the Hudson.”’ 

Mr. Sace unquestionably considers this grape very good, and he has support in this 
opinion from others. You think ‘‘ that no man who has ever tasted a grape that is a 
grape, would cultivate a vine of this sort, after tasting the fruit.”? We differ in opinion. 
The Sage Grape is unquestionably a native fox variety, but there are many people who 
prefer these to the foreign kinds. The Muscats, in all their varieties, which you and the 
majority of people prefer to all others, are very offensive to the minority. Are they hum- 
bugs? Many experienced persons, not only in this, but in European and vine districts, 
could not be induced to swallow one. In Paris, the Chasselas de Fontainbleau is preferred 
to all others. In Boston, this autumn, they were almost unsaleable at any price, Black 
Hamburghs and Isabellas being preferred. Are, therefore, all the varieties of Chasselas 
humbugs? 

That any one accustomed to foreign varieties of green-house grapes, should prefer the 
Isabella, or any other of our native kinds, is singular and unaccountable to me, with my 
tastes, but it is a fact notwithstanding. I grow one Isabella vine under glass, for my fami- 
ly use, some members , referring them, and who do not make use of even Black Ham- 
burghs. Many prefer the more spirited, or sour kinds, as St. Peters, Zinfandel, &c. 

Supposing a reader of your Magazine living north of the state of Connecticut, wishes to 

* cultivate the Sage Grape for his own use, or for sale, profit being his object. He buys a 
vine for fifty cents or one dollar, (and that is enough for him to pay for one;) plants it 
near a tree, or on the south side of a building; lets it grow three shoots, one to make his 
vine; the other two may be layered in July into boxes, to be planted out in the spring if 
wanted; if not, disposed of to his neighbors. The leading shoot may be bent down into 
a box the succeeding spring, to make another layer vine, or it can be cut back to three or 
four eyes. The second summer, if the soil is good, the vine will make one shoot strong 
enough to fruit the third year, and in four or five years the vine will be capable of bearing 
bushels of fruit, and this fruit will find purchasers—people who like the peculiar fox flavor. 
A farmer who attends our market, sold ninety dollars worth of native fox grapes this last 
autumn; the vines were old, and had run up large trees—all the cost to him of this fruit, 
was the labor of gathering. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if our native grapes will yield this profit to the farmer, notwithstand- 
ing you or I may not desire them—they are not humbugs. 

That they meet with a ready sale in our market, and at a price of from four to ten cts. 
per pound, is a fixed fact—and at a time, too, when Isabella Grapes were abundant; also 
pears, peaches, &c., and of green-house grapes a surfeit, selling at twenty to forty cents a 
pound, as to quality. 


I have had the Sage Grape sent me the past season, and have given them to many indi- 
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viduals, who have expressed their views of its quality—differing in their opinions—some 
wishing a vine; one only, saying, common fox, good for nothing. 
In your February number you have an error; you state me as saying “‘ this grape was 


found in Maine,’? whereas I say in Connecticut. Yours truly, 


J. Fisk ALLEN. 
February 5, 1852. 


Remsrks.—A humbug we suppose to be something that pretends to be what it is not, 
and thus imposes on the public. Now, if Mr. Sacer, who gave the description of this fruit 
in Mr. ALLEN’s book, in his own words, had called the Sage Grape a large and good for 
grape, every body would have understood him, and there would have been no “ humbug”’ 
in the case. But he said not a word of its being a fox grape; on the contrary, he des- 
cribed it as having a ‘‘ pulp very soft and juicy,’’—while it is quite the reverse. He speaks 
of it as being the “richest flavored grape he ever tasted,”’ and ends by saying, it ‘‘ will 
surpass anything of the grape kind in this country.” Now, as it answers none of these 
high encomiums, we think our correspondents are quite right in calling it a humbug. 

Notwithstanding exceptional fancies, there is something, we must be allowed to add, 
like a general judgment, as to the quality of grapes, as in everything else. It is not suf- 
ficient to destroy that judgment, that an individual here and there does not agree. There 
are some men who prefer rye whiskey to the finest sherry, or pork and beans to canvass 
back ducks, but they would make but a sorry figure if they were to come out and attempt 
to palm off these delicacies as surpassing anything eatable or drinkable in the wide world. 

Mr. ALLEN is right in saying that he did not impose the description of the Sage Grape 
upon the public. But no doubt many of his readers considered him as endorsing it, by 


printing Mr. Sace’s highly wrought description, without any word of caution or doubt. 
Ep. j 


CROPPING VINES UNDER GLASS. 
BY H. W. 8S. CLEVELAND, BURLINGTON, N. J. 


A. J. Downine, Esq.—Dear Sir: The letter of Mr. Cuoriron, in the current number 
of the Horticulturist, suggests an inquiry of much interest to grape growers, and to which 
a reply can only be obtained by each one contributing the result of his own experience— 
viz: how early, and how much fruit may vines (under glass) be permitted to bear with- 
out danger. 

I have read many such statements as those of Mr. Cnor.ton, of the wonderful success 
of vines in bearing the first or second year after planting, accompanied with sanguine an- 
ticipations of future luxuriant crops; but we rarely, if ever, hear anything more about 
them. I have had a few opportunities of observing the result in similar cases, and I have 
never known such early bearing to fail to injure the vines. 

According to Mr. Cuoriron’s account, his vines ripened, the second season after plant- 
ing, two hundred and sixty-two bunches, which, on seventy-four vines, is an average of 
between three and four bunches to a vine, and next season he has no doubt of a crop of 
eight or nine bunches from each vine. 

Now, I have no doubt of the capacity of any well managed vines, to do what his have 
done thus far, but I very much doubt their capacity to realize his future expectations; and 
what I earnestly hope, is, that Mr. C. will inform us the next year how he succeeds, and 
especially if he does not succeed—for experiments which fail, are as valuable to learners 
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as those which succeed, though much more rarely heard of. My practice is to keep an 
account of the crop of each vine in my house, every year, (the vines being numbered, in 
order to distinguish them, ) and I leave more or less fruit, in proportion as the last year’s 
crop has been well or ill ripened. My vines, which are mostly Black Hamburghs, have 
been planted eight years, and were not allowed to bear a bunch till the fourth year after 
planting, and I have never yet been able to ripen perfectly, more than nine or ten bunches 
on any single vine, which is about what Mr. Corton proposes for his vines the coming 
season. I do not call the Black Hamburgh, or any other black grapes, ripe when they are 
red, though they are often sold in such a state—and (which is still worse, ) they often re- 
ceive a premium at exhibitions. 

Now, there are a great many persons who have young vines coming on, to whom this 
question possesses a degree of interest, far beyond the mere pecuniary. value of the crops; 
and if all whose experience enables them to communicate facts, would send you a state- 
ment of them for publication, it would go far to establish a true standard of the quantity 
of fruit a vine may bear with safety, and the age at which it may begin bearing. A grape 
vine, properly managed, will outlive the one who plants it, and perhaps several generations 
after him; and a sense of gratitude for such agift of Providence, should induce us tostudy 
its nature and habits, and beware that we do not abuse it. Very truly yours, 

H. W. 8. CLEVELAND. 


tee 


HINTS ON FRUIT ROOMS 
BY M. P. WILDER, BOSTON. 


WE extract by permission, from a private letter of January :ast, from Hon. M. P. Wi1- 
DER, the following notes regarding the construction of a fruit-room, which will interest 
many of our fruit growers. Ep. 

My fruits are keeping admirably in the new fruit-room. This room happens to have 
been situated and constructed so much like Mr. Morrtson’s, (of which you have seen the 
drawings and description in the Gardener’s Chronicle,) as to be almost a fac-simile of his. 

The walls of mine, however, are filled-in with charcoal and sawdust. 

The Beurre Diel, Vicar of Winkfield, Excellentissima, and other autumn pears, are now 
in as perfect condition as when gathered from the trees, and so they will remain till the 
warm weather of springapproaches. I shall then try some of them in the non-conducting 
boxes, where I think they may be kept till summer. I have by a similar process, pre- 
served some varieties till July. Mr. Morrison has no new principle. All that is neces- 
sary, is to obtain a low temperature during the warm weather of autumn, and to preserve 
this equilibrium. This being attained, there is no difficulty whatever. When the severe 
weather of last month occurred, my fruits were removed from the shelves and packed in 
boxes, with a thin layer of clean rye straw between each tier, the tubes of the straw con- 
taining air cnough to correct mildew and damp. The boxes are now piled on one side of 
the room, and covered with hay about three feet in depth. 

My experiment was suggested by the bad effects of moisture and warmth in my old fruit 
cellars, under my dwelling house, and the same difficulty exists with rooms on the 
ground-floor of buildings. I therefore resorted to the other extreme—a cool and dry cham- 
ber on the north end of my barn, the location of which you know, (and like Mr. Morrt- 
SON’S,) over the carriage room. [am now quite satisfied that we have at last ascertained 
the proper location for a fruit-room; namely, a cool upper apartment, with lined non-con- 
ducting walls. With great regard, yours, 
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VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY—THEORY OF PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
BY P. BARRY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ty tracing the history of the arts and sciences, we are not unfrequently surprised at the 
particular, and in some cases very remarkable events or circumstances that have given 
life and development to certain branches; and in fact this constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting, if not instructive, features of such a study. Printing, Navigation, Astronomy, 
the application of steam and electricity, all of which are exercising the most unbounded 
influence upon the world, have moved forward with various degrees of progress, from in- 
distinct and almost unintelligible glimmerings, to their present amazing development. 

For long ages they may have been neglected, overlooked, scarcely spoken of; when all 
at once, some accidental occurrence, perfectly unimportant in itself—some individual taste 
or caprice, or perhaps some general and wide-spread necessity, called forth by the chang- 
ing conditions or pursuits of a class, or a community, induces a spirit of research and in- 
quiry, forming a new epoch from which to date a real intelligent progress. The progres- 
sive history of the study of vegetable physiology, is, to the student of nature, no less than 
to the practical cultivator, replete with interest and instruction; and its future history will 
be still more so, vastly more so, than the past. The most difficult, and the most impor- 
tant points, yet await a satisfactory solution. This study just begins to take root in Ame- 
rican minds, and it might strike into a less genial soil. A necessity has called attention to 
it—a necessity which every day increases in magnitude, as the interest which has created 
it becomes wider and deeper. 

Necessity is not only ‘‘ the mother of invention,” as the old adage goes, but it is the 
mother of study and research. In America we have all the ordinary inducements to a 
study of nature, bestowed upon us with a bountiful and unsparing hand. What other 
people on earth have been blessed with such a glorious domain, extending over so many 
degrees of latitude; embracing so many climates, from the frozen north to the tropics; 
such an almost endless variety of vegetation, from the lofty and powerful oak to the lowly 
moss? 

We are, moreover, a nation of cultivators. Our great pursuit, Acricutturg, which is 
far above and beyond all others, in its paramount importance, dooms us to a life among 
the vegetable productions of the earth; and it is a truth now undisputed, that our success 
in this pursuit depends no less upon our comprehension of the laws that control and regu- 
late the life of plants, than on our industry in carrying out the practical teachings of ex- 
perience. 

Yet and withal, the science of vegetable physiology has remained up to this period, all 
but a dead letter amongst us. The ordinary routine of practical agriculture is profitable, 
and to a great extent successful, without it; but at length a special necessity for its study 
makes its appearance. A certain branch of culture, under certain circumstances, demands 
it; cannot be successfully and satisfactorily prosecuted without it; that branch is Fruit 
trees. They are not practical farmers and gardeners alone, who, in this country, and in 
these days, are engaged and engaging in fruit and fruit tree culture—but learned and high- 
ly cultivated men, from the pulpit, the bar, the press, and all other intellectual pursuits. 
These men come into the fruit garden and the nursery, not like those who are “ to the 
manor born,”’ with skillful, practiced hands, and minds overflowing with old fashioned 
experience, but strangers to everything, and novices in everything; no obstinate dogmas 
to contend with; all to be sought for and learned. They turn at once to books. Her, 
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they are directed, in an off-hand, practical way, to plant in this manner, and prune in that; 
the reasons, the principles upon which such practices are based, being seldom touched 
upon, or if so, in a manner so superficially, or so vaguely, as to be misunderstood by those 
who have no practical experience to fall back upon. Books, in some cases, too, are oppos- 
ed to one another, and this puzzles the beginner; so he wisely concludes to go back and 
examine the fundamental principles upon which all cultural operations depend. 

He sees an absolute necessity for this, in order to prosecute the work he has undertaken 
in the same intelligent and discriminating manner to which he had been accustomed in his 
other pursuits. Hence it is, that the subject of vegetable physiology, principally as re- 
gards its bearing upon the pruning and management of fruit trees, is attracting the atten- 
tion of the most intelligent fruit culturists in all parts of the country. Those who are in 
any way connected with this pursuit, are well aware of this; and the horticultural jour- 
nals bear ample testimony to the fact. It cannot, therefore, be considered visionary to 
anticipate another great good to our country, from our new progress in fruit gardening, in 
addition to the ordinary benefits we are wont to enumerate. A good consisting not only 
in a greatly extended study of nature in the abstract, but in the theory of vegetation in 
detail; the germination of the seed; the structure and development of the root, the stem, 
the branch, the bud, and the leaf; the functions of all these parts; their connection with 
one another, and relative importance to the life, and growth, and fruitfulness of the tree. 
This is to be the study; and what a fresh, delightful, and imposing aspect it will give to 
cultivation! How it will raise it up from the condition of a merely toilsome, dull, empi- 
rical routine of labor, to be “the inclination of kings, and the choice of philosophers!” 
I therefore rejoice to see this subject taken up by inquiring and intelligent minds. No 
matter how crude and visionary their first conceptions may appear, nor how much they 


may misjudge the teachings of the book, they are valuable and important as indicative 
of ‘* the good time coming.’? Having acquired some experience, not only in the perusal 


and examination of theories, as laid down in books, but in putting them to the actual test 
of practice, I propose to offer a few suggestions that may not be altogether unserviceable 
to those who are but commencing their studies, investigations, and experiments. 

The first point is to obtain as clear an ideaas possible, in the present state of knowledge, 
concerning the organic structure of trees—beginning with the first pair of leaves and radi- 
cles, or young roots; to trace the mode in which the roots spread through the soil, and 
imbibe food, which is conveyed upwards through the stem into the leaves; how, and by 
what influences it is then elaborated and prepared to enter into the formation of new parts; 
to trace the successive accumulation or growth of parts; of layer of wood on the top of 
layer; of branch upon branch; the formation of buds, the expansion of leaves, &c. 

Having thus studied the general subject, the student will be prepared to understand and 
appreciate the operations by which all these parts are controlled, and made subservient to 
certain specific ends. He will comprehend why the cutting back of the first seasons’ 
growth of a young tree increases its diameter at the base, and produces branches there by 
simply changing the locality of the most active point of growth. Why pruning during the 
inactive season of growth promotes vigor, and in the growing season diminishes it. Why 
root pruning affects the vigor and productiveness of trees, and under what circumstances 
growth and bearing are respectively promoted or retarded. The effect of moisture and 
dryness; heat and cold; light and shade, upon all parts of the tree; and the various ope- 
rations recommended to control and regulate these elements. 

Then comes the study in detail of the various forms or modifications of the same or- 
gans, and their comparative forces or functions in the general life of the tree. For in- 
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stance, we have roots of various kinds on the same tree; large woody roots and delicate 
fibres. Branches and shoots of various degrees of vigor, and of various purpose in the 
economy of the plant. Buds, varying in form, purpose, position and force. 

These, all, not only in nomenclature, but in their general and particular influence and 
relative connection, must be carefully studied. 

Again, we come to the study of the different characters presented by different genera 
and species of trees; differences in their general nature, modes of growth and of bearing, 
as for instance, between the apple and the peach; the pear and the cherry, &c. This is a 
most important branch of the study, for it teaches us an all important sense of this discri- 
mination in the treatment of trees. For instance, the peach tree, unlike the apple, the 
pear and many others, produces its fruit on yearling shoots—that is, the fruit buds are 
formed during their first season’s existence, and blossom and bear the next. This at once 
suggests the necessity of having always a good supply of healthy annual shoots. In our 
climate, and in most others, art must come to the aid of nature, in order to ensure this 
succession of good growth, and hence most authors recommend, and cultivators practice, 
a sort of pruning which has been termed “ shortening-in,’? which takes away some of the 
fruit buds and the points of the shoots, and throws the forces of the tree into the strong 
wood buds towards the base, and these give us strong shoots for the next season, that we 
could not otherwise obtain. 

Unless the mode of growth and bearing of this tree is studied, this operation will not be 
understood, and hence a very intelligent gentleman, in a recent article on the ‘‘ theory of 
pruning,”’ calls this ‘“‘ absurd philosophy,’’ because it excites only one of the forces of 
the tree. 

If he will take the whole subject into calm and careful consideration, he will find it not 
so absurd. But even after the general differences that exist between genera and species, 
have been studied, there are still a multitude of conditiuns in varieties of the same species, 
that must be observed well in pruning. For instance, all pears do not grow alike; some 
varieties are low, stout, much disposed to branch, whilst others are just the opposite; 
some are disposed to bear young, whilst others are tardy; and some productive to a fault, 
others the reverse; these different forms and habits must be met with appropriate treat- 
ment; the mode of pruning that would exactly suit one, might be ruinous to another. It 
is the casein all species, but he who has mastered the general principles will not experience 
much difficulty in adapting the treatment tothe case. I hope to be able in a short time, if 
some one more competent does not take it up, to present aclassification of varieties of fruit 
trees, with reference to this last point. PB 

Rochester, January, 1852. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE DECLINE OF THE VITAL POWERS OF A PLANT. 


BY JOHN TOWNLEY, MOUNDVILLE, WIS. 


We commend the following interesting and valuable article, to the notice of our read- 
ers. Ep. 

A. J. Downtne, Esq.—Dear Sir: When considering various explanations which had 
been advanced to account for the disease of the potato, known as the “‘ curl,’’ I have been 
led to inquire whether varieties of plants, as they become old, do not afford other evidence, 
beside that stated in my previous paper, of a progressive diminution of vital power, lead- 
ing to functional derangement, debility, and death. 
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I am doubtful whether [ shall not be trespassing too much on the patience of your read- 
ers, by recurring again to this subject; but the question I conceive has a great practical 
bearing, and if the view I now send you, of the effects of age, should prove on further in- 
vestigation, to be well founded, the most sceptical can hardly be otherwise than convinced, 
because of the exact and conclusive evidence it will afford of the truth of Mr. Knient’s 
conclusions, respecting the limited duration of varieties of plants propagated by exten- 
sion. 

It would seem that the potato, in the earlier years of its culture in Europe, was either 
entirely or comparatively free from disease. The first notice I have met with of the 
**curl,’? (a disease so called from the leaves contracting or curling, instead of expanding, ) 
is in a paper in the Transactions of the London Society of Arts; wherein it is said, that 
the disease was probably first noticed in Lancashire, about 1764; about that time a man 
observed.a few plants in his crop which decayed, or seemed to ripen sooner than the rest, 
and he straightway concluded that somehow he had luckily obtained a new and early kind; 
he accordingly marked the plants with a view to cultivate them, but was much disappoint- 
ed and perplexed by the result of his experiment. Baron Hersurn, in a communication 
to the Board of Agriculture, said the curl was unknown in Scotland before the years 1778 
or 1779. Dr. ANDERSON, in an essay on the potato, in the Bath Papers, remarked, that 
the only thing which seemed to be positively certain with regard to curl, is, that it was not 
known in the northern parts of the country, till a very few years ago, and at that time it 
was much less prevalent in the north than in the south. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, the curl prevailed in the potato crops to such an 
extent, as to give rise to much discussion, and many experiments, with a view to discover 
the cause of the malady, and by what means it could be prevented. 

Many observations might be cited to prove that this first mild form of disease of the 
potato, could not be attributed solely to any peculiarity of soil, season, or mode of cul- 
ture, but that it was peculiar to, and therefore inherent in, certain varieties for the time 
being. I learn from two prize essays in the Transactions of the Society of Arts, for 1790, 
that it was known at that time, that certain varieties only were subject to the disease; 
that it was hereditary, and that the only effectual mode of getting rid of the evil, was by 
discarding the affected varieties. One of the writers, Mr. Pitt, said, ‘‘ the curl in pota- 
toes is doubtless owing to degeneracy—to the particular variety being worn out. I have 
known three to fail by curling in this county, (Staffordshire.) The national remedy, 
therefore, is, the raising and reproducing fresh varieties, a practice which has never been 
interrupted by any difficulty.’” Mr. Hor, who wrote from the neighborhood of Liverpool, 
observed, ‘‘ the cause of the disease, so far as Ican learn, appears to be nothing more than 
a degeneracy of the plant. This district, for some years, suffered great injury from curled 
potatoes, but few crops of late years have failed of being much infected with this disorder, 
for whenever the curl has appeared, in ever so small a degree, that stock has been rejected 
by the attentive cultivator, and new seed obtained.”’ Iencethe conclusion based on these 
facts, as we read in Martyn’s edition of Miller, ‘ the circumstances of the old sorts being 
now almost entirely cut off by curl, renders it probable that the disease is incident to de- 
clining varieties of potatoes, as canker is to declining varieties of fruit.’ 

About the time the curl was so prevalent in England, if seems to have prevailed to a 
considerable extent on the continent of Europe, also. A reward of 1,200 francs was of- 
fered in 1775, by the Royal Academy of Brussels, for the best treatise on the cause of the 
disease. The prize was awarded toa writer who concluded that it was the result of a 
degeneracy of the plant, owing, as he supposed, to its being an exotic. IIe advised that 
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new varieties should be obtained from Virginia, the potato being supposed at that time to 
be indigenous to that country. His advice was followed, and the remedy proved efficient. 
So the Belgian, like the English cultivators, found that the most effectual, or only certain 
means of restoring their crops to health, was by substituting healthy varieties for those 
which were subjected to the disease. 

Many well-informed men have concluded that curl is caused by the over-ripening of the 
seed tubers, and the facts are certainly too numerous, and too well authenticated, to ad- 
mit of doubt, proving that the state of ripeness, or rather the dry condition of the tuber, 
does exercise a considerable influence on, if it is not the immediate cause of the curl. 

The authors of several of the earlier papers for instance, observed, that when the curl 
was rife among the crops in rich, low-laying, early soils, it had never been experienced in 
neighboring hilly districts, having a northern aspect, where vegetation was more backward, 
and where the crops had not the same chance of becoming perfectly ripe. It was also fre- 
quently observed, that curled plants proceeded from large, hard tubers, which did not de- 
cay in the ground, as usually happens. Others had noticed that small potatoes, which had 
been thrown aside for pigs, but which were planted for the want of a sufficient number of 
sets of larger potatoes, droduced entirely healthy, smooth-leaved plants. 

The expedients which at various times have been resorted to with a view to prevent the 
disease, such as by obtaining the seed-tubers from late situations, or by raising them be- 
fore the haulm had naturally decayed, or by planting late in the season, so that they could 
not have time to ripen, all indicate that under-ripe watery tubers afford the most healthy 
and vigorous plants, and some security against the disease. 

The influence of the dry state of the tuber in producing curl, has also been proved ex- 
perimentally. Sets taken from the waxy, or least ripened end of a long kidney potato 
subject to curl, were found to produce healthy plants; whereas, sets from the opposite 
dry end of the same tubers, did not vegetate at all, or produced curled plants. Mr. Knicat 
conceived that curl originated in the preter-naturally inspissated state of the sap, and he, 
from a number of tubers, the produce of wholly diseased plants, carefully detached the 
shoots when about three or four inches long, and planted them; as they had now little to 
subsist upon, except water, not a single curled leaf was produced, though more than nine- 
tenths of the plants which the same identical tubers subsequently produced, were much 
diseased. 

There can hardly be any question, then, that curl is in some way induced by the per- 
fectly ripe or dry state of the seed-tubers. But then it seems equally certain that the po- 
tato was formerly free from this disease, and that varieties do not become subject to it till 
they have been some time in cultivation. Sir Jon Srnciatr, in his work on the potato, 
said, ‘‘if continued too long, they are liable to disease, as the curl.”” Smertrr, an emi- 
nent Scoth farmer, observed, ‘‘ time or old age, never fails ultimately to bring on the curl- 
ed or shriveled disorder.”? How are these seeming inconsistencies to be reconciled? Either 
the potato formerly, or varieties in the earlier years of their existence, never ripened their 
tubers, or perfect ripening alone is not sufficient to account for this disease. There must 
be some other undiscovered agent at work, which has power over those plants only that are 
the produce of ripe tubers of aged varieties; or else, in the progress of time, a change takes 
place in the tubers of a given variety; the texture must become more solid, the fluids 
thicker and less abundant, and therefore incapable of supporting healthy vegetation. 

A given species of plant requires a certain range of temperature, and a certain amount 
of light, to enable it to grow in a healthy and profitable condition. The Palms of the tro- 
pics will not grow to any useful purpose in the United States; nor will our apple trees 
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thrive in the tropics. An excess, or a deficiency, of heat and light, are alike injurious; 
both lead to functional derangement, ending in general debility. A gardener, on receiving 
an exotic plant new to him, would desire to know its native country, and what soils and 
situations it preferred in its wild state, in order that he might determine what mode of 
culture would be most likely to be suitable to it. But different species differ widely in 
their power of adapting themselves to different climates, and this the gardener can only 
learn by experience, aided by his knowledge of the geographical range of the plant in ques- 
tion. Does our knowledge, then, of the native country of the potato, and of the various 
climates in which it is cultivated, warrant the conclusion that the curl disease is caused 
simply by the over-ripening of the seed tubers? that is, (if I understand correctly what is 
implied,) is the amount of heat and light of European summers, greater than the plant 
naturally requires for its healthy growth? At the first glance, it seems hardly probable 
that a plant which is a native of the tropical regions of South America, should be over- 
ripened in the climate of England. Of all cultivated plants, the potato is most accom- 
modating. It is cultivated in every latitude from the torrid to the frigid zone, and if it is 
liable to be so over-ripened in England, as to cause it to be diseased, then what should be the 
condition of the plant when grown in the West India Islands; in the burning sands of 
the Cape, or under the hot and brilliant summers of the United States? The quantity and 
quality of the secretions of a given plant, and the solidity of its tissue, depends partly on 
the amount of light and heat to which it is exposed, and if the concrete state of the sap, 
or the dry condition of the tuber of the potato, which gives rise to curl, was simply or 
solely the effect of over-ripening, in England, it should follow that the plant would be use- 
less in the United States of America, and the West Indies, or at the Cape. 

I am not aware that any satisfactory evidence exists, to show that the ripe state of the 
tuber of an aged variety induces a certain condition of the plant, which is favorable to the 
attack of some animal or vegetable parasite; but there are facts on record which seem to 
justify the conclusion that a change does take place in the tubers of a given variety, when 
in the course of time its vigor declines, the tissue becomes more solid and drier, and the 
fluid thicker and less plentiful; or in other words, the tubers of a given variety become 
more dry and farinaceous. 

In animals, it is well known that certain changes do take place as age creeps on. The 
bones gradually become more solid and brittle; the muscles more rigid, and the fluids 
thicker and less abundant; and various important organs, on the due exercise of which 
health depends, become impaired, and incapable of performing efficiently their respective 
functions. The opponents of Mr. Knient’s theory have dwelt much upon this fact, when 
doubting the accuracy of the conclusions at which he had arrived respecting the limited 
duration of individual plants. An animal, say they, becomes worn out, or dies, when old, 
in consequence of a structural change in many of its most important organs; but in plants 
or trees there is nothing analogous to this. I suspect, however, that there is acloser anal- 
ogy between plants and animals in this respect, than has hitherto been supposed to exist. 

The life of an animal is marked by three distinct stages, progressive, conservative, and 
declining. In youth, the greatest amount of food is assimilated; the body increases ra- 
piply in size, and the limbs are supple; in middle age, little more food is appropriated 
than is required for the repair, or solidifying of the frame; while in the decline of life, an 
animal gradually becomes meagre and diminishes in size—the quantity of food assimilated 
is not equal to the waste of the body. ‘‘ It is certain that the productive powers of a va- 
riety of the potato, is in proportion to its youth.’’ (LINDLEY.) 

It is certain, that owing to a progressive decline of the vital powers, possibly to the less 
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efficient state of the feeding organs, the plant is unequal to the task of absorbing and as- 
similating the same amount of food as in its youth; herein there is obviously a great sim- 
ilarity between plants and animals. I believe it is equally certain, that a structural change 
does gradually occur in plants, as well as in animals, when an individual declines in 
vigor, which change cannot be attributed solely to the action of external agents. 

I may again quote the observation of the Editor of the Irish Farmers’ Magazine, re- 
specting the gradual changes induced by age, in the quality and productiveness of a vari- 
ety of potato. ‘‘In a few years after a variety has been raised from seed, it arrives at its 
greatest degree of productiveness; then it continues annually, for a number of years, to 
decrease in productiveness, but to become more valuable for food, being more farinaceous, 
or as it is termed drier; afterwards it begins to lose this quality, also, and rapidly to de- 
cline, until in a few years more, it is utterly useless.”? Similar observations occur in the 
tenth vol. of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. In vigorous growing, productive va- 
rieties of the potato, yielding at first coarse grained tubers, so full of fluid sap as only to 
be fit for cattle, this progressive change in the quality, and consequently in the composi- 
tion or structure of the tuber, has been frequently observed. Ho zr, in the Transactions 
of the Society of Arts, mentions a variety called the ‘“‘ Dabb,”’ large, coarse, and strong 
flavored, and therefore unsuited for the table, which became so much improved as to be no 
longer rejected. Martin Dor Le, in his Cyclopedia of Agriculture, observes, that “ the 
Irish Lumper is becoming every year more farinaceous and palatable.’? Other observa- 
tions to the same effect, may be found in papers on the “‘ blight”’ of the potato, published 
by the Highland Society of Scotland. A remarkable change in the character of a valua- 
variety, came under my own notice. In my youth, a large red, kidney shaped potato, 
known as the Scotch Red, or Flat Red, was most extensively cultivated, and almost uni- 
versally esteemed, in consequence of its being very white and farinaceous when cooked. 
Having been from home a few years, I found on my return, a potato in use of very inferi- 
or quality—soft, watery, and of a yellow color, and was surprised to learn that this was 
the Scotch Red, which was formerly so excellent. On going through the grounds of a 
market gardener, soon after, a patch of potatoes with peculiar spindling stems, and scanty 
foliage, attracted my attention, and on inquiring the name of the variety, I learned that 
it was the Scotch Red; it had been so great a favorite, my friend remarked, that they were 
obliged to continue to grow a few, as some people would have them, but they could no 
longer rely upon it for acrop; many sets perished without vegetating, and it was now com- 
paratively unproductive, and the potato worthless. 

The quality or dry condition of the tubers of a given variety, may be influenced to a 
certain extent, by the nature of the soil and season; but the gradual alteration in the tu- 
bers of varieties, as above stated, is certainly of too general and progressive a character to 
be the exclusive result of any external influence; it is manifestly a consequence of the 
declining power of the inherent principle of life. 

The change from a coarse, watery potato, fit only for cattle, to one so different as to be 
suitable for the food of man, is an event of too marked a character to pass unnoticed, even 
by the most careless; hence this change has been more particularly noticed in such varie- 
ties. But if coarse varieties of the potato are subject to this progressive change, is it not 
probable that all are governed by the same law; that the finer varieties must be similarly 
affected; may not those which from the first were comparatively dry and farinaceous, be- 
come in the course of time, and when growing under ordinary circumstances, still drier, 
their fluids thicker, and less abundant. If this be so, then it is no longer a mystery why 
‘*time or old age never fails to bring on the curled or shrivelled disorder;”? why a variety 
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in the earlier years of its existence may be healthy, and then become liable to the curl. We 
may also understand why some varieties of the potato may be over-ripened in England, 
and yet the plant be cultivated in the tropics; why cold, wet, and cloudy seasons, adverse 
to the growth of the potato, may produce tubers which afford the most healthy plants; 
and why a comparatively young variety may be subject to the curl, while another variety 
may become infirm and useless without exhibiting any marked symptoms of the disease. 
The utility of preventing the perfect ripening of the seed-tubers of dry and farinaceous 
varieties, is apparent. Hoxr observed that “the finer kinds sooner degenerate than the 
coarse kinds, which are almost, if not always, the most productive, and retain their vigor 
the longest.”? The cause of this, too, must be now obvious. The dry and farinaceous tu- 
ber, as Mr. Knicur observed, “‘ indicates some degree of approximation to disease;’’ an 
observation evidently well founded. 

The changes induced in the character of the potato by age, seem calculated to throw 
fresh light on the gradual deterioration or wearing out of trees. Trees afford, on conside- 
ration, the same evidence as potatoes, of progressive changes, leading to functional derange- 
ment and debility. We see in a variety of fruit trees, the vigor of youth, the productive- 
ness of maturity, and the decripitude of age. These stages in the progress of life, are 
distinctly marked. The action of external influences cannot account for them. We may 
take three stocks of equal vigor, and graft on one a scion from a healthy tree just sprung 
from seed; on another a scion from a tree in the middle of life, and on the third a scion 
from an aged, almost worn out variety. Notwithstanding the equality of the stocks, the 
trees which spring from them will exhibit unequal degrees of vigor. One will grow with 
great luxuriance, and for some years show no disposition to bear fruit; the second will 
grow moderately, and soon bear fruit abundantly; whilst the third will shortly manifest 
all the symptoms of a decrepid old tree. Now why is this? Owing to a difference in con- 
stitutional vigor, certainly; but do not these plants afford indications of a progressive al- 
teration in the abundance and viscidity of the fluids? 

The tuber of the potato is in its structure, analogous to a branch; it is, physiologically 
speaking, an under-ground stem. And the tubers of a given variety are just as much the 
extension of an individual potato plant, as the cuttings or grafts of a variety of fruit, are 
the extension of an individual tree. Now we have seen that the tubers of a variety of po- 
tato just obtained from seed, contain a greater amount of disposable fluid sap than they do 
at any other period of the existence of the same variety. The plants are then the most 
luxuriant, and the produce of tubers, or under-ground stems, the most abundant. So of 
fruit and other trees. For many years after an apple tree has sprung from seed, the young 
plant or plants raised from cuttings or grafts of it, show no disposition to bear fruit. 
Why? The vigorous growth of strong, sappy, elastic shoots, and the abundant and large 
foliage, afford the answer; they indicate an abundant flow of sub-aqueous sap, which is 
opposed to fruitfulness. After a time the luxuriant growth of branches gradually abates, 
and the tree as gradually becomes more fruitful. So of the variety of potato. When the 
luxuriance of youth has subsided, the under-ground stems gradually decrease in quantity, 
but increase in quality or dryness. Now what are the conditions required for the produc- 
tion of fruit by a tree; are they not a moderate degree of growth, and a store of highly 
elaborated, or concrete sap? If, then, the plants of a fruit tree gradually become more pro- 
ductive as the parent plant advances towards the prime of its existence, is it not evident that 
the sap, under ordinary circumstances, must become more highly elaborated, and stored 
in the tissue in a more dry and concrete state than in youth, exactly as in the case of the 
potato. What an evident similarity subsists between the tree and the vegetable, on the 
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approach of old age. The tubers of the potato continue to diminish in quantity; they now 
also lose their quality, till the plant becomes utterly useless. So the branches of the de- 
clining tree become gradually more meagre, and fruit is sparingly, and less frequently 
produced; thereby indicating that in the branches of the aged tree, as well as in the tu- 
bers of the aged potato plant, there must be a progressive diminution in the quantity of 
the secretions deposited. How admirably this conclusion is borne out by an observation 
by Mr. Knicat; “the wood of all the old fruit trees,’’ said he, ‘‘ has long appeared to 
me to possess less elasticity and hardness, and to feel more soft and spongy under the 
the knife, than that of new varieties. This defect may, I think, be the immediate cause 
of the canker and moss, though it is probably, itself, the effect of old age, and therefore 
incurable.”’ 

If I may hazard an opinion as to the cause of these progressive changes, I would sug- 
gest whether they are not simply owing to a progressive diminution in the activity of the 
absorbent vessels. We see that the vigor of the growth of a tree, and of a variety of po- 
tato, is in proportion to their youth; may not, therefore, the rapidity of the circulation 
of the fluids, as well as their abundance, diminish as the tree or potato becomes aged. If 
there is more energetic absorption by the roots in youth, may not the sap be propelled 
with greater force, under ordinary circumstances, than in mature, or old age, and thus 
circulate with greater rapidity, through the leaves; therefore be less elaborated, retain 
more of a fluid character, and be unsuited for the formation of blossom buds, or the sup- 
port of fruit, though admirably adapted for the formation of fresh branches and roots. 
May not, also, the gradual diminution of the growth of branches and tubers, and the cor- 
responding increase of the density of secretions, as the tree or potato approaches the prime 
of life, be owing to a more moderate yet more liberal supply, and to a less rapid flow of 
the sap; in consequence of which it passes more deliberately through the leaves, becomes 
more highly elaborated, and therefore better suited to the production of blossoms and 
fruit, than in its youth. 

The increase of the roots of a tree is commensurate with the increase of its branches; 
if we head-back the branches of a healthy tree in full bearing, it immediately produces 
strong, sappy shoots, because the absorbent power of the roots is equivalent to the wants 
of a greater breadth of foliage, and little or no fruit is produced till the balance between 
branches and roots is nearly restored. Thus a similar effect is produced, as by the small- 
er system of roots, but more energetic absorbent power of a tree newly raised from seed. 
If, on the other hand, we allow the branches of a vigorous tree to remain, and adopt 
means to diminish its roots, as by the practice of root-pruning, we diminish the supply of 
sap, diminish the growth of branches, and make the tree more fruitful. 

I desire further to suggest, whether it is not probable, that not only must there be a 
progressive diminution in the absorbent power of a plant as it becomes aged, but whether 
its annual efforts must not be less sustained in age, than in youth. Early in the season 
tissue is most rapidly developed; as the season advances it is perfected, or solidified. Ac- 
cording to the brightness of the light, or as the season is favorable to the exertions of the 
plant, all other circumstances being similar, so is the density of its secretions, or the 
amount of matter which it is capable of depositing in previously formed cells. Now, do 
not the soft spongy tubers of a nearly expended variety of the potato, and the spongy 
branches, and irregularly ripened fruit of an aged tree, indicate that the exertions of the 
plant must become so feeble as autumn approaches, that it is not able to absorb and ela- 
borate a sufficient quantity of sap to perfect the tissue, or feed the whole of the fruit which 
it formed in spring. 
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This view of the effects of age on plants, I hope to be able to investigate experimentally ; 
in the mean time, I am desirous that the thoughts which have occurred to me on the sub- 


ject, should find a place in your Journal. Respectfully yours. Joun Town ey. 
Moundville, Marquette County, Wis., Dec. 30. 
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NOTES ON PEARS. 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, BLACK-ROCK, N. Y. 


THERE has probably never been a single species of fruit, which, in all its varieties, has 
attracted so large a share of attention in the same space of time, and absorbed so large a 
monied investment within that time, in the northern half of the United States, as the 
Pear; and I must be permitted to say, so far, with doubtful results. Within the last ten 
years, thousands of acres, in garden, lawn, and orchard, have been planted, and hundreds 
of thousands of trees have been transferred to these plantations. France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and England, have contributed to them. Our own nurseries have been ransacked, 
and now and then one rooted out of pears altogether, to supply the demand; and nurse- 
rymen themselves, have gone into pear propagation with a furor little short of the multi- 
caulis mania of 1838, 9 and ’40. 

Yet the pear mania—if mania, a new-born zeal in the cultivation of one of the choicest 
and best fruits with which a kind Providence has blessed us, may be called—is a sensible 
mania; and under ordinary circumstances, would confer much luxury and enjoyment on 
our people. Yet there is one difficulty which it may be feared is like to dampen much of 
the ardor of those who have gone into its cultivation, and in many cases, to even extin- 
guish not only their ardor and their hopes of pleasure and profit, but the very trees them- 
selves, which have been the objects of so much expense, labor, and solicitude. 

This difficulty is the summer blight, which is scattered all over our pear producing coun- 
try; lighting here and there, as caprice, accident or soil; cultivation, locality or variety, 
may attract it, and scourging and destroying the trees, without regard to the most patient 
and watchful attempts of the cultivator to avoid its presence, or prevent its ravages. It 
would be a subject of painful, yet somewhat satisfactory interest, if, in answer to a gene- 
ral circular addressed to every fruit-grower in the country, asking the result of his labors 
for the last ten years, each one would give a correct account of his success, and his mode 
of treatment of his trees, and of their present condition and prospects. It is to be feared 
that the balance of profit and loss would stand altogether on the wrong side of the ledger, 
and chiefly from the effects of the blight. And the worst of the matter is, that the cause 
and origin of the disease is as yet, altogether beyond our comprehension, and its cure past 
all our ingenuity. The causes of the cholera and the potato disease, are not more inscru- 
table, nor their remedy any easier of solution. Hundreds of pages have been written upon 
the “pear blight,’’ its causes, its prevention, its cure; and it stands just where it has al- 
ways stood, a terror to the cultivator, and a certain scourge to his hopes. Although thus 
far, in my ownsmall efforts, happily relieved from its ravages, I hope, with fear and tremb- 
ling, that my young trees just budding into fruitfulness, are not to be assailed; still, I 
shall not be susprised to see half of my trees stricken down by the destroyer, before 
another fall of the leaf. 

In the month of August last, a gentleman residing in the valley of the Mohawk, paid me a 
visit, mainly to look at my pear trees, and to examine the soil and position where they grew, 
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in reference to the blight. He spent several days in this vicinity and its neighborhood. 
He had taken a wide survey of the counties of central and western New-York, with an in- 
spection of the principal pear orchards, in the intention, if the results of his observations 
were favorable, of locating himself in our best pear growing district, and commencing an 
orchard ona large scale. After he had returned home, I received a letter from him, say- 
ing, that in the finest fruit regions of western New-York, he had found the blight among 
the pears more or less fatal, and that hardly a locality of any extent appeared exempt from 
it; and he was altogether in doubt of the success of his enterprise, if he should engage 
in it. 

The pear trees in the immediate vicinity of Buffalo have, until the last two years, been al- 
most quite exempt from the blight; and in the occasional branches which it struck, gave no 
alarm, from the unfrequency with which it occurred, and the slight extent of its stroke. 
Within two miles of the center of the city, ona high, undulating, sandy-loam soil, occasional- 
ly mixed with gravel, and the lower parts of it mixed with clayey-loam, but not highly 
charged with lime, are several fine fruit gardens. The extensive nurseries of Col. Hopee and 
the Messrs. Bryant, are there, who have numerous large standard pear trees, which have 
for years produced a great deal of fruit, of several varieties. Close by them reside, also, 
Mr. Lewis Eaton and Mr. Cuarves Taintor, who several years ago planted fine orchards 
of pear trees, which had just began to be productive. These gentlemen are all good pomo- 
logists, and good cultivators, and were in high hopes that their trees, having so far escap- 
ed the blight, would remain free from it. But the last summer has been almost fatal to 
them. Their orchard trees, on quince and pear stocks alike, were struck in almost every 
possible situation, and of almost every different variety of this fruit, until they now pre- 
sent, in their mutilated tops and branches, but a wreck of the luxuriance and beauty which 
but a year before they exhibited. Their hopes are dashed at once, and they have serious 
doubts whether they shall abandon them to their fate, or attempt to repair damages, and 
plant anew. It is, at best, a trying dilemma. 

A gentleman who has resided for more than forty years past at Lewiston, on the Niaga- 
ra river, told me, some years since, that he would never plant another pear tree. He had 
planted scores of them. He had given them the best cultivation, and the closest care—I 
know him to be a good pomologist—but the blight had, one after another, taken off nearly 
all his trees, and no remedy which he could apply, and he had tried every thing he had 
heard of, could prevent it. The whole country between Lewiston and Lake Ontario, was 
alike in this particular, although it is, for other northern fruit, equal to any portion of 
western New-York. It lies below ‘‘ the mountain,’’ which constitutes the abrubt termi- 
nation on the north of the ‘‘ Onondaga Salt groupe,”’ of the geologists, over which the Ni- 
agara is precipitated inits fall, to the level of Lake Ontario, and is on the ‘ Clinton 
groupe”’ of rocks, a decomposable red stone, mixed with alumina, shale, sand and lime, 
and bearing upon it a rich, heavy, wheat producing soil. From the scarp of this “‘ moun- 
tain,” or table land, on both sides of the Niagara, running south almost on a level, to 
within a mile of Buffalo—all within the Onondaga Salt groupe—the soil is chiefly a heavy 
clay-loam; and on this soil, as yet, the blight has scarcely been known, till within a year 
or two past. A few wilding trees, perhaps amile above Tonawanda, which had been plan- 
ted some thirty years ago, and bore abundantly, of a tolerably decent cooking and dry- 
ing pear, have been struck with the blight, and pretty much destroyed. But they had 
neither care nor cultivation for many years past, being on a farm not cultivated, but under 
the skinning operation of tenants. Yet these were quite as well cared for as others which 
I know on both sides the river, in flourishing health and growth, bearing bountiful crops 
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every year. My own trees, both at my residence, and on my farm, still flourish, and have 
borne considerable fruit; but I tremble for their fate, equally on the stocks of the pear, 
and on the quince. 

I would give a trifle to know if the old French Pear trees on the Detroit river, were ever 
struck with the blight. But they never seem to know anything in that region about their 
pear trees—or if they do, they don’t tell of it—and we are not likely to be much enlight- 
ened from that quarter. The soil where they stand is much the same as that of the Ni- 
agara, I described to you in the Horticulturist a year ago. 

This is a momentous question, as the politicians say; for could the pear trees now stand- 
ing in plantations in this state alone, grow unmolested by the blight for twenty or thirty 
years to come, millions of dollars would be added to our wealth, and the hearts of their 
owners made glad with their abundant harvests. Why will not our pear growers relate 
their experience in the columns of the Horticulturist? The intelligence thus gathered 
would at least be interesting, if not consolatory, to those who feel concerned in it. 

PgaR Gossip. 


Although in the lachrymose vein, on a favorite subject, still I wish to add the mite of 
experience I have had in the quality of the different varieties of pears which I have culti- 
vated. The soil on which they grew is, as I have before observed, a heavy clay-loam, 
highly charged with lime, and resting on lime stone, fifteen or twenty feet below. 

Bloodgood.—A capital pear, of the first quality. The tree grows well; bears abundant- 
ly; the fruit of small medium size; yellow russet, in color; juicy and high flavored. My 
earliest pear, so far. 

French Jargonelle.—Nearly as early as the last. The tree a rampart, vigorous grower. 
The fruit is beautiful to the eye, but worthless to the taste—not worth growing. It has 
borne with me several years. 

Bartlett.—Perfect in all the qualities that has ever been attributed to it. It follows 
close upon the Bloodgood in ripening, and is perhaps the most profitable pear of the sea- 
son, when one has a near and ready market. The Bartlett is a vigorous grower, and a 
great bearer; and may, by proper care, be kept in eating two to three weeks,—butif over 
kept, is worthless. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey.—A first quality pear in all respects. The tree is a vigorous, 
upright grower, and a great bearer. The fruit is beautiful to the eye; large, juicy, rich, 
and melting. One can scarcely grow too many of them. 

White Doyenne, or Virgalieu.—This world-renowned pear it is not necessary here to 
discuss. It grows all over western New-York, where the blight does not kill it, in its 
fullest perfection, with an occasional exception of spotting and cracking. Itcannot be too 
widely cultivated, where its fruit grows perfect. 

Marie Louise.—This pear has stood in my grounds a dozen years,and in only two 
years of the seven or eight of its bearing—the first year and the last—has the fruit been 
really good. Last season it was almost equal to the Virgalieu; large, melting, sweet, 
and delicious. It is a careless, slovenly grower; writhing and twisting its branches in all 
sorts of ways. Yet it isa good bearer. Were I to plant again, it should not be in my 
collection. 

Brown Beurre.—I have before spoken of this fine old fruit. It is somewhat variable, 
owing to position, and cultivation; but with a warm, rich, heavy soil, and good care, it is 
almost always good; and when good. so very delicious to the taste, in its melting, vinous 
flavor, that an occasional delinquency may be excused. Yet the largest and finest Brown 
Beurres I have ever seen, grew on trees in my neighborhood, which stand ona very heavy, 
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stiff, clay loam—but rich—with no cultivation at all, except what a careless plowing gives 
them, and what trimming they get by the cattle browsing upon them in winter. There 
is something queer about that. Possibly it is the best way to treat them; but I cannot 
make up my mind to serve my own trees so. 


Stevens’ Genesee.—This should have followed the Bartlett in succession of ripening. It 
is a capital pear in the growth of its wood, its hardiness and full bearing properties. Of 
only second quality in flavor, when compared with the Virgalieu or Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey. Itis all, in excellence, that has been claimed for it. 

Van Mon’s Leon le Clerc.—From what I have seen, and what I have heard of this pear 
from observing men, I fear that those who have built high hopes upon it, from the trium- 
phant tones with which it entered the United States, will be disappointed. Jt bore with 
me last year, on a thrifty young tree, from grafts which I obtained of Mr. Charles Down- 
ing, and which, I have no doubt, are genuine. The fruit cracked and spotted before it was 
half matured, which caused it to grow out of shape; and the flavor, when I gathered and 
ripened it, amounted to nothing. I have also seen it at the exhibitions. I shall not pro- 
pagate it. 

Duchesse D’? Angouleme.—Not satisfactory, on the pear stock; but good on the quince. 
It is a noble looking, great coarse fruit, of tolerable flavor, fair second quality. It will 
do to sell to those who only judge of pears by their size and appearance. For preserving, 
they are grand. They should be grown only on quince stocks, and then, near to the 
ground, that the wind may not dislodge them, which it will be quite apt to do, if suffered 
to grow high. 

Seckel.—It is hardly worth while to talk about the Seckel—the highest flavored pear 
known. This is probably the most northern latitude in which it will grow; and in fa- 
vorable seasons it is as highly flavored, and as well grown in western New-York, as in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia, its native soil. I have nowhere seen it larger and bet- 
ter flavored than here. 


Winter Nelis.—I hardly know what to say about this pear. I have fruited it for the 
past three years. It is a mean grower--to use common language—with small, twisting, 
and tumbling spray; yet, after a while, the limbs shoot up into respectable shape, and 
may make a top, by and bye. The tree bears well; is a thrifty grower; and the fruit of 
medium size, juicy, vinous, and good. Better on quince stocks than on pear—soI have 
found it. Is not this a queer sport of nature, that some kinds of pear should be better on 
the quince—a low, scrubby, acrid fruit bearing thing—than on the pear stock itself? 

Nonsuch—or, I know not whal to call it—This is a pear which I got from Judge Buel 
thirteen years ago, with other pears, under the name of Beurre D’Aremberg—which it 
certainly is not. It isa winter pear. It is a strong and vigorous grower, bears abundant- 
ly, and its fruit is of the first quality; sweet, melting, juicy, delicious; a little gritty at 
the core; and ripens from the middle of November to the middle of December—keeping, 
by hard work, toChristmas. Your figure of the ‘‘ Glout Morceau,”’ in the ‘‘ Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America,’’ resembles it very closely, as does that of the ‘* Soldat Laboreur,”’ 
described by Mr. Otmstep, in the January number of the Horticulturist. I supposed it 
to be the Glout Morceau, from hearing that the pears early imported into this country 
from France, under the name of Beurre D’Aremberg, were found, on trial, to be of that 
variety. I presented it at the American Pomological Convention, at Syracuse, in 1849, 
to the inspection of Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, Charles Downing and Mr. Saul, of 
Newburgh, and John J. Thomas, of Macedon—all good judges, and their opinion was that 
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it was not the Glout Morceau, but more like the Beurre Rance. As it was not then ripe, 
its taste could be no guide to their judgment. 7 

Its growth is somewhat twisting, ‘‘ spreading and declining in habit, with wavy (ser- 
rated) leaves,’? and the color of the wood ‘“‘ dark olive,” as you describe the Glout Mor- 
ceau. Yet it is not like the pear trees which I have seen about here, worked on the quince, 
and called by that name. The shoots of this last are upright, and the leaf more round, 
and dull in color, and somewhat downy underneath. Neither the color of the wood, nor 
of the fruit, is as you describe the ‘‘ Beurre de Rance,’ the fruit of which last is ‘‘ rather 
rough, and always remaining green;’? whereas my pear is a rich yellow, sometimes a lit- 
tle rusetty, with small green specks upon its surface. I never tasted so good a winter 
pear. Ihave propagated it largely; and, name or not, want no better winter pear than 
this. . 

I fancy that we, in America, have not yet arrived at the end of all wisdom in Pears. 
We have a good deal to learn. Another thing; I have great doubts whether our late im- 
portations from abroad, in these extensive varieties which our amateurs and nurserymen 
are introducing, are todous much good. Most of these foreign pears are too ‘‘ high bred.” 
Compare many of them with the best of American origin, and see how infinitely inferior 
they are in hardihood and growth; and in flavor they do not excel, if they even equal our 
best. Still, where we are lacking in American pears of the requisite flavor, for their sea- 
son, I would adopt the foreign ones; but these qualities equal, commend me to the na- 
tive. 

We are also running after too many kinds. What is the use of bothering one’s brains 
after fifty or a hundred, or five hundred things, merely for variety’s sake, when perhaps 
a dozen or twenty will comprise all that can be got inthe five hundred? At a rough dash, 
I will name a dozen pears which will give you all the excellence you can get out of the 
entire pear family, in the circle of their seasons of ripening, for this locality—say western 
New-York: Bloodgood, Bartlett, Stevens’ Genesee, White Doyenne, Grey Doyenne, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Brown Beurre, Seckel, Vicar of Winkfield, Beurre D’Aremberg, 
my Nonsuch, or Glout Morceau, Winter Nelis, and for baking and preserving, the Orange 
Bergamont. 

There is another advantage in growing but a limited number of really good fruits, which 
it may be well for those who cultivate for market, to consider. The consumers of fruits 
in our towns and cities, know and care little about varieties, other than what indicates 
their quality. They know what a good fruit is, and when they learn its name they re- 
member it; and that is what, in its season, they inquire for. But if a new variety is in- 
troduced, they have got to be taught its excellence by the taste; and they will still pre- 
fer the old variety which they have approved, to any thing simply new, be it ever so good. 

Last September, I had a few Bartlett pears, beyond what were wanted in the house, 
and as I had never seen any in the Buffalo fruit shops, concluded to take them into town, 
and try them. I went to one of the first dealers, and asked him what he would pay for 
Bartlett pears. ‘‘ Bartlett pears!’? exclaimed he, ‘‘ what are they??? ‘‘ Why, the very 
best pears of the season,’’ I replied; ‘“‘look at them.’? ‘‘ Well, they do look good,” he 
continued, ‘‘ but they won’t measure any more to the bushel than smaller ones? I buy 
plenty of good pears from the country for six shillings to adollara bushel.’? ‘‘ Now,my 
fine fellow, I want you to take these pears, and sell them at three cents a-piece, and for 
the largest do you get four, or keep them till I call for them.’? There had never been a 
Bartlett pear in market. ‘I’ll try it,’? he replied, ‘‘ but I never could get more than one 
cent for a pear, and I guess you’ll have to take them away again.’? This was about 10 
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o’clock in the morning. The side-walk was full of people, passing along, and I retreated 
out of the way, to see the trial of my Bartletts, which stood near the door, the basket 
in which they were, partially turned up on its side to show them temptingly. ‘‘ What 
pears are those?’’ asks one, who stops to look at them. ‘‘ Mr. Allencalls them Bartletts, 
but I never saw any before. He says they are first rate.’ ‘ Well, I’ll try one. What’s 
the price?”? ‘* Three cents a piece, and nothing shorter! Sohetold me.” ‘ Well, that’s 
loud! but I'll try one any way.” He tasted it. ‘‘That isa pear! I'll take half a 
dozen. This is the only pear I ever tasted in Buffalo.”? ‘‘ What are these?”’ asked 
another. ‘‘ Bartlett pears.’? ‘‘ Ah! well, my wife has told me a dozen times how good 
Bartlett pears were. Lend me a basket and I’ll take homea dozen. What’s the price?” 
‘* Three cents a piece.”? ‘*Confounded dear! but they’ll please my wife and the children.” 
I saw the customers thicken, and left, thinking the experiment would do. Next day I 
called again. ‘‘ Have youany more Bartlett pears?”’ inquired the shop-keeper. ‘‘ No. Are 
they all gone?”? ‘Gone! yes: and TI could have peddled out twenty bushels, by the half 
dozen, if I only had them.”? I was stopped a dozen times that morning, by the dealers, 
to know if I had any more Bartlett pears; and could have sold five hundred bushels while 
they were in season, at three to four dollars a bushel, if I only had them. 

T am growing a few trees of “‘ Kirtland’s Seedling,”? by way of experiment, which I 
grafted in the spring of 1850, from cuttings sent me by Professor KtrtLanp, of Cleveland. 
It has not yet fruited; but he claims that it is as good a pear in flavor as the Seckel. If 
so, it will be a treasure; for it isa much more rapid grower; a beautiful yellow wood; 
upright, like the Seckel; and every way a handsome top. I hope to fruit it another year. 
If it prove what Prof. K. says of it, the ‘‘ Seedling”? may supercede the parent Seckel in 
our locality, which is a slow grower every where, and, not always, a certain fruit, in its 
flavor. 

The Onondaga Pear.—Although spinning a long yarn, which I fear both yourself and 
your readers will get tired of—but it is a gusty, snowy, inhospitable day, and my Short 
Horns, and Devons, and Southdowns, are all snugly in their stables and shelters, with 
enough to eat; and the fruit trees all safe under the snow, provided the pestilent mice 
don’t nibble them—I may as well make an afternoon of it, and do up my gossip at 
once. 

Sometime last fall I received a peach basket from the express office, with my address 
upon it. T opened it; but found no letter within, nor did I receive any message from any 
other source, informing me who it was from; but on examination, finding that it was 
stuffed, and packed on the top, with all sorts of newspapers, concluded that the large and 
beautiful Onondaga Pears, of which it contained nearly half a bushel, could come from 
none other than my excellent pomological friend, Vivus W.Smirn, Editor of the Western 
State Journal, at Syracnse. If he did send those pears, I here thank him most heartily 
for them. If Mr. Samira did not send them, this random thank for the most welcome waif, 
may be appropriated by him, her, or they, who did me the kindness. And if I ever can 
find out the donor, [ will send him one of my choicest Niagara Muscalunge—our best 
river fish—in return. The pears were large, perfect, remarkably well grown, and in ex- 
cellent preservation. The Onondaga is said to be a great bearer. I know it tobe a strong 
and rapid grower, as I have it in cultivation. Its fruit is large, fair, and beautiful. Its 
season, October. For preserving and cooking it has excellent qualities; but as a dessert 
pear, it lacks richness of flavor, although soft, juicy, and melting. The flesh, too, is 
coarse—a quality common to all large fruits; and although the Onondaga does not equal 
the best of our standard pears in flavor, yet its other excellent qualities may warrant its 
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extensive cultivation as a market pear, and as one to make up a variety in a circle of sub- 
stantial and valuable house-keeping fruits. 

There is yet another pear, which, in naming it, I shall probably be laughed at by some 
of my pomological neighbors, who are sometimes wise beyond what is written. It is the 
Orange Bergamot of Coxe, and described by that author in his Work on Fruits. This 
pear was early introduced hereas the ‘‘ Orange Pear,”’ either by the late WiLi1am Hopes, 
or his brother Benjamin, the proprietor of the ‘‘ Buffalo Nursery,”? who now occasionally 
makes himself merry at its expense; yet I doubt whether he ever did the state better ser- 
vice, than when propagating and disseminating this pear for many years, until he fancied 
he knew better. There are many trees of this variety scattered in the neighborhood of 
Buffalo. Its qualitiesare these: The tree is very thrifty in growth, and hardy as a white 
oak, with a handsome upright head, bearing large crops every year. I have never known 
it to be struck with the blight, although it may not escape that scourge. The fruit is of 
medium size, remarkably fair and uniform in appearance, and in shape somewhat like the 
Brown Beurre. Its color, when ripe, is that of a rich lemon. Its flesh is too dry for a 
choice eating pear, although its flavor is good. Its great excellence is for baking and pre- 
serving; and for these it is altogether the best pear I ever have seen. I have two trees, 
which I found on my grounds when I purchased them, perhaps now twenty-five years old. 
It comes into baking early in September, and will last until late in October, being in bak- 
ing five or six weeks. For preserving, I have seen no pear which holds its consistency so 
well, absorbs sugar so perfectly, imparts a finer flavor of itself, and so delicate in its color 
and appearance. We have tried other pears, and of the best dessert varieties, for this 
purpose, by its side, and the Orange has exceeded them all in its preserving qualities. 
Repeated juries of ladies have settled this question. For preserving and baking, I shall 
propagate it just as long as I can, satisfied that no other which I can grow will equal it for 
these purposes. I showed this pear at the Pomological Convention in Buffalo, in 1848. I 
explained its good qualities, and tried all my small eloquence to get it adopted for what it 
was. But after considerable discussion, the Doctors there assembled—Col. Hope with 
the rest—thrust my unfortunate pear under the table, and *‘ rejected it without a count.” 
I picked the bantling up from ‘‘ the rabble rout’? of outcasts among which it was con- 
signed, put it carefully in my pocket, and walked out of the convention with feelings akin 
to those of the tearful damsel in Moore’s Lalla Roohk: 


“ T never nursed a dear Gazelle 
To cheer me with its soft dark eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!”’ 


I have since grafted several of my orchard trees with the Orange Pear. 


Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Black Rock, January, 1852. 


NOTES ON GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS NEAR BOSTON. 


BY HORTICOLA, BOSTON 


BeLmont Pace, the residence of J. P. Cusnine, Esq., Watertown. This is one of 
the most noted places in this neighborhood, remarkable especially for its completeness in 
all departments, and upon the whole it is a place worthy of something more than a passing 
notice. The grounds around the mansion, display not much variety of surface, sloping a 
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little towards the highway; very imperfectly, and I would say rather unpicturesquely 
varied with ornamental trees; but little judgment having been exercised in the original 
distribution of the plantation. The walks about the place appeared to us to be arranged 
without either utility, simplicity, or effect, more especially the larger carriage drives, which 
seem to run in upon and parallel to each other, in a somewhat unceremonious manner— 
exhibiting a very apparent deficiency of that grace and dignity which carriage roads should 
possess in a demense of the pretensions of Mr. Cushing’s. The grounds are laid out in a 
half park, half pleasure-ground sort of style, and seem to have been done without any 
obvious leading principle, other than that suggested by the idea of filling the —— with 
trees, and letting them grow till they destroyed each other.* 

The principal feature of this place is the fine range of hot-houses, which are erected 
within an enclosure surrounded by a brick wall, and finely trellised for training fruit trees 
on its ample surface. There is a fine range of hot-houses on the southern wall, some three 
hundred feet long, with inferior ranges on the eastern and western walls for peaches. The 
conservatory, in the center, is a noble house, though somewhat badly arranged with 
regard to plant growing; yet the effect is good, where the plants are nicely arranged 
on the stages, and covered with bloom, as was the case during our visit. There are 
many fine plants in this house, especially a noble plant of Rhododendron arborea, 
which we thought altogether out of place, and ought to be standing out of doors, which 
it would do with a little protection in winter—[not in such winters as this. Ep.] The 
plants have very much improved since we last visited this place, and many noble speci- 
mens are now in full blossom, manifesting great skill in their culture. The gardener 
pointed out to us a new seedling 4butilon, which We propose naming Shimminii, in honor 
of its raiser Mr. SutmM1N, the superintendent of the gardens. This Abutilon is a hybrid 
between the A. venustum and A. Bedfordiana, and much finer than either. We neversaw 
the Bletia Tankerville flowered so splendidly as here, some pots throwing up more than 
a dozen large flower spikes. T'orenia asiatica, in large globular masses, the finest we 
ever saw. We hope Mr. Shimmin, or his foreman Mr. Everts, will favor us with his man- 
ner of culture and management for our gardener. 

Oak.y Puace, the residence of Mrs. Pratt, is near Mr. Cusnine’s, and presents a fine 
specimen of a small country place, combining the picturesque and the natural—the gar- 
denesque and the wild, in beautiful harmony together. From one point in the garden a 
splendid birds-eye view of the surrounding country is obtained, studded with villages, 
school houses and church spires—constituting the finest prospect we have seen in the 
vicinage of Boston. The mansion house is approached by a noble avenue of trees, and 
stands on the brow of an eminence overlooking the whole country around. A beautiful gate 
house has just been erected, the prettiest thing of the kind hereabouts, and has a fine effect 
on passing along the highway. The hot-houses here are in excellent order, and a summer 
plant house was erected last year for arranging the camellias in during the summer months. 
This novel structure is perfectly unique, having the plan and elevation of a common span 
roofed green-house, but covered roof and sides with slats (narrow strips of boards) two 
inches wide, diamond fashion. This is a most useful house, as it shades the plants from 
the hot sun, yet admits sufficient air and light to enable them to mature their growth and 
buds. Everything about this place exhibits a superior skill in culture and keeping, and 
many things worthy of the imitation of the amateur and practical gardener. Mr. McLen- 
NAN showed us a lot of Rhododendrons which had been planted out on an open border for 


* Our correspondent hardly does justice to Belmont Place—which is certainly open to criticism in the way in which 
it has been planted—but which, take it as a whole, including pleasure grounds, gardens, stables, stock and farm, is the 
most complete gentleman’s residence in New-England. Eb. 
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a number of years, which looked well, and were quite covered with flower buds. This 
we consider quite a triumph in this Borealean climate. 

T he residence of Mr. BigE.ow, near Brighton, is a prettily situated spot, nestling snug- 
ly on the sunny slope of a hill-side. Here we founda pretty good range of hot-houses, 
consisting of two graperies, with a small green-house in the center; the latter rather 
small, badly contrived, but containing a nice assortment of green-house plants. We found 
here the finest specimens of Ericas that we have yet seen around Boston. The £. trans- 
parens and metuleflora bicolor, were splendid, and some fine large specimens of the soft 
wooded kinds. How seldom we see a good Erica, and how seldom any at all, except the 
few very common ones grown by florists to produce cut flowers. Such plants as those of 
Mr. BicELow’s, would almost tempt one to build a house for Ericas alone, for surely no 
tribe of plants in the whole vegetable kingdom better deserves one. This place was under 
the care of Mr. Brims, a good gardener, and one who apparently prides himself in neat- 
ness—for what is something rare just now, every pot was as clean as a dinner plate, and 
the whole place showed the utmost care and attention on the part of the gardener. This 
place is noted for grapes, and from the appearance of the vines, they will satisfy the ex- 
pectations which we have formed of them, and maintain the high reputation they have for- 
merly possessed. 

The residence of JONATHAN FRENCH, Esq., Roxbury, is a charming little place. The 
grounds possess no natural advantages, and are almost entirely dependent on art for their 
interest and beauty. The surface at one time was full of ledges, so much so that scarcely 
a tree could be planted till a hole had been blasted for it with powder. Yet the grounds 
are now well laid out, and judiciously planted. A fine green-house has been built lately, 
the site of which, we were informed, was cut out of the solid rock. This house is filled 
with a fine collection of plants, including some splendid Camellias, Ericas, Epacris, Aza- 
leas, Geraniums, Roses, &c., kept in excellent order by the gardener, Mr. Wats, to whom 
much credit is due for the present condition of the place, and the healthiness and vigor of 
the plants and shrubs. On a level plateau between the green-house and the highway, Mr. 
Walsh has laid out a very pretty flower garden, with gravel walks edged with box, which, 
when filled with a great variety of summer flowering plants, forms a beautiful object in 
the grounds. 

There are few places in this neighborhood where so much has been done in a small space 
as here, and fewer still, where everything is kept in such good order. Wecannot omit to 
mention, that the finest roses which have been grown in this part of the country, have been 
produced at this place, by Mr. Walsh, who grows them ina pit heated by hot-water pipes, 
by which he can turn on or take off heat, at pleasure; this is a most admirable method, 
and one that we hope to see more extensively adopted for the culture of plants in winter, 
as well as in forcing cucumbers, and other early crops in spring, by which the expense and 
labor, as well as precariousness of dung-beds, are entirely obviated. We left this pretty 
little place much pleased with our call, and highly delighted with the science, skill, and 
neatness, which characterised everything about it, and will return with pleasure to see its 
beauties under more favorable circumstances. 

During our ramble we visited a considerable number of other places, which I shall com- 


municate at some early opportunity Horricoua. 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1852. 
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WHAT WILL THE EDIFICE COST. 
BY DAVID COUSIN.* 


Tue question, ‘‘ What will it cost?”? was selected as the title of this paper in order 
briefly to indicate the scope of the following remarks, which are entirely of a practical na- 
ture. 

What will it cost? A weighty question this, which ought to be gravely put, in regard 
to every object that can excite the ambition or vanity of the human mind. A wide field 
of inquiry is thus opened up doubtless, but I shall follow it only so far as applicable to 


architectural design, in regard to which all must admit its importance. Indeed, it is in 


accordance with the daily experience of the architect, that when a new work is proposed 
to be confided to his care, the first question generally put is, ‘‘ What will it cost?” 

Now, admitting to the fullest extent, the propriety of ascertaining with all possible ac- 
curacy, the ultimate cost of any work before commencing operations, it seems deserving 


of inqniry, what the effect upon art is, of thus giving to such considerations a place of the 
first importance. 

In every architectural work—no matter of what extent—whether a cottage or a palace— 
the first and all-important question is, What do the circumstances of the case in hand re- 
quire? Determine this question, and having done so, then follows, in its natural course, 
that as to cost. Even in cases where, of necessity, the question as to cost must be strict- 
ly kept in view, mere cheapness ought never, for a permanent building, to be the sole aim. 
There are considerations of higher interest, which, in no circumstances, ought to be 
overlooked—not even in the erection of the humblest cottage—not to speak of public build- 
ings. For it must ever be kept in mind, that the works of the architect differ from those 
of all other artists, inasmuch as they bulk largely on the eye of the public, and cannot be 
hid. Unlike the productions of the poet or the painter, they cannot be laid aside when their 
brief hour of popularity has passed away. On the contrary, they are prominent and en- 
during structures, generally of such magnitude as to add new features to the aspect of the 
country. The architectural monuments of successive ages, therefore, serve as landmarks, 
indicating to future historians the progressive stages of advancing refinement. In this view, 
architecture becomes the exponent of the civilization and habits of a people: it is read and 
known of all men, and ever obtrudes its emphatic testimony on the most transient pas- 
senger. Its records have been preserved, when every other record of the people who own- 
ed it, has perished in the abyss of remote antiquity. And even where Tradition herself, 
had become silent, the works of the architect in the infancy of the world have, by the per- 
severance of a Layard, been disclosed to view. The gorgeous halls and stately palaces of 
ancient Nineveh proclaim, as with the thrilling voice of one raised from the dead, the vast 
resources of that mighty empire, and the pomp and glory of her potentates, who thus 
seem restored back again to the world, after ages of oblivion. Such is the high position 
which architecture assumes—such are the responsible duties which the architect is called 
on to perform. He becomes the historian of his country’s civilization, and his works are 
written as with an iron pen on tables of stone. He can, therefore, no more perform these 
duties lightly, or with a sinister motive, than can the military engineer, to whom are en- 
trusted the outworks for the defence of his country: he cannot, in order to please the taste 
of his employer, do what he, after mature deliberation, believes to be a violation of good 


taste, any more than can the physician alter his prescription to please the palate of his 
patient. 


* From the London Builder. 
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If such be a true representation of the views which ought to guide the arehitect in the 
performance of his duties, it will not be difficult to determine the position in the conside- 
ration of any contemplated work which ought to be assigned to the question—What will 
it cost? 

Thus to preface all our inquiries, and to make the question of cost paramount to every 
other consideration, is to lay an instant arrest on design. The architect, thus fettered, is 
precluded from all sympathy with the good and the true—the only source of the beautiful. 
The imagination must be schooled down to the views of the utilitarian, who values every- 
thing by a money standard; and thus images of nothing but what is cheap present them- 
selves—ever meagre and starved in their forms. All aspirations after those forms of beau- 
ty which art can supply, are quenched. ‘The imagination thus enthralled, refuses her of- 
fice, and the advancement of art becomes impossible: its very existence is altogether peril- 
led. The architect, thus trammelled, must be content to descend from the high platform 
of his profession, and occupy the more humble position of the handicraftsman. ‘The ef- 
fect of this system, so injurious to the mind of the designer, is alike fatal to the result of 
his labors. A building reared under such circumstances, forever afterwards betrays its 
sordid origin in the meanness of its features, and the leanness of its forms, which, in spite 
of all future efforts, can rarely be effaced. Nothing short of the direst urgency should 
induce the architect to give way to the system—nothing short of physical necessity can 
excuse it. Begun with the one object of economy alone before the mind, the meagre star- 
ved design, in the course of being developed, seldom comes up to the expectation of its 
proprietor; and during its progress, is not unfrequently made to undergo a variety of 
transmutations, in the vain hope of rendering its ungainly aspect somewhat more attrac- 
tive. The result in most such cases is, that the cost in the end is greater than if a proper 
system had been at first adopted. The unhappy architect loses his credit, and the disap- 
pointed proprietor loses his money without attaining his object. It were easy to il- 
lustrate these remarks, by reference to examples around us, and these not everyday works, 
but such as are of considerable pretension to architectural effect, occupying a prominent 
position, and bulking largely on the public eye. 

But without referring to recent works, the parish churches of the last century may be 
safely quoted as illustrating the miserable result of giving pre-eminence to the question of 
cost. What huge monstrosities do we see scattered all over the country. How often do 
we find some miserable fabric, stamped in its every feature with sordid parsimony, mar- 
ring one of Nature’s loveliest landscapes, in which she has scattered her richest stores in 
boundless profusion. And how sadly do these contrast with the parish churches of Eng- 
land of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or with those of the same period still exist- 
ing in our own country, so beautiful, even though in ruins, and adding fresh charms to 
the fairest scenes. These fine fragments of by-gone ages, have done more to revive the 
dark superstitions of their times, than the world care to admit. But why should good 
taste, or a true and noble architecture, be confined to the unreformed creed of the middle 
ages? Let heritors and proprietors abandon the miserable system of starved economy, 
and follow the more generous system of by-gone times, already so auspiciously revived in 
various quarters. 

The banking establishments of our cities, and other public institutions, have shown in 
their recent architectural works, a fine example of wise and judicious liberality, which, it 
is to be hoped, will not be lost sight of by other public bodies throughout the country, so 


that the question, what will it cost? will no longer be allowed to lord it over every other 
consideration. 
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Are considerations of expense, then, to be entirely overlooked or set aside? By no means. 
No man beginneth to build a tower without first counting the cost. But surely he must 
previously, and first of all, endeavor to form a clear idea of what the tower ought to be, 
and of what the circumstances require at his hands. 

The peculiarities of the site, or of the neighborhood, will all be considered by the judi- 
cious architect. He will endeavor to work out his design in accordance with these, having 
a truthful regard to the circumstances of the case, and an enlightened view to the ultimate 
good of the whole. Having thus endeavored to form a clear idea of the extent and cha- 
racter of the proposed work, he will, while attempting to realize it, and give it form, em- 
ploy all the artistic skill at his command. In this way, the mind is left unfettered, and 
free to choose from amidst all the forms of beauty which fancy can disclose. And it is 
only by following such a course, that architecture can be entitled to take its place, and 
rank first among the fine arts. Painting and Sculpture will then become her handmaid- 
ens, ever in attendance to adorn and exalt her. 

It is at this stage of the proceeding that the question of expense comes up in its natural 
order—a question deserving ample inquiry, and an honest answer; and in no department 
of his art are the skill and qualifications of the architect more severely put to the test. 
The pecuniary interests of his employer are confided to his care: he looks to him, on the 
one hand, for protection against the undue demands of the contractor, and on the other, 
against an undue increase of additional works arising from his own neglect or oversight. 
The architect, then, requires not only a thorough knowledge of the qualities of the various 
departments of work, but of their value, and of the modes of measurement, in order to 
be able to judge of the rates of charge. Though called on to look to the interests of his 
employer, he is equally required to see that justice be done to the contractor. And when 
the accounts come to be submitted to his award, he is to act with the uprightness and in- 
tegrity of a judge, and is bound to see justice done, at whatever sacrifice of feeling or of 
self-interest,—a task, this, at once difficult and delicate, requiring a thorough knowledge 
of the value of the varied and multitudinous items connected with the building art, which 
can only be acquired by laborious and incessant perseverance. 

The want of proper skill in these matters, or perhaps of proper attention to them, is 
the cause of that fatal error which so frequently occurs, of estimating the probable expense 
of a contemplated work, at a sum far below what it is possible to execute it for. Such a 
system is injurious to the best interests of true art. It engenders suspicion and distrust, 
and its inevitable result is to make in future, the question of cost a paramount object. And 
while in the first instance it may only affect the pockets of the employer, it is sure in the 
end to tell against the architect. Complaints against this system are not new. It is curi- 
ous and instructive to find they are greatly more ancient than the days of old Vitruvius 
himself, as the following extract from the writings of that most judicious author, amply 
testify. 

‘Tn the magnificent and spacious city of Ephesus,’’ says that author, ‘‘ an ancient law 
was made by the ancestors of the inhabitants, hard, indeed, in its nature, but nevertheless 
equitable. When an architect was entrusted with the execution of a public work, an es- 
timate thereof being lodged in the hands of the magistrate, his property was held as se- 
curity until the work was finished. If, when finished, the expense did not excced the es- 
timate, he was complimented with decrees and honors. So when the excess did not 
amount to more than a fourth part of the original estimate, no punishment was inflicted. 
But when more than one-fourth of the estimate was exceeded, he was required to pay the 
excess out of his own pocket. Would to God that such a law existed among the Roman 
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people, not only in respect of their public, but also of their private buildings, for then the 
unskillful could not commit their depredations with impunity, and those who were the 
most skillful in the intricacies of the art, would follow the profession. Proprietors would 
not be led into an extravagant expenditure, so as to cause their ruin. Architects, them- 
selves, from the dread of punishment, would be more careful in their calculations, and the 
proprietor would complete his building for that sum, or a little more, which he could af- 
ford toexpend. Those who can conveniently afford to expend a given sum on any work, 
with the pleasing expectation of seeing it completed, would cheerfully add one-fourth 
more; but when they find themselves burdened with the addition of half, or even more 
than half the expense originally contemplated, losing their spirits, and sacrificing what 
has been already laid out, they incline to desist from its completion.’’ 

But on the other hand, it not unfrequently happens that complaints of this kind are 
most unjustly preferred against the architect, who is often in this respect more sinned 
against than sinning. How,often are his designs cut down and denuded of their fair pro- 
portions in order to effect some trifling saving in expense? and after being contracted for 
in their modified form, how frequently does it occur that, during the progress of the work, 
one item is ordered after another, by the proprietor, without due regard to the effect which 
these will have upon what has already been done? and the result is, that the whole be- 
comes an incongruous piece of patchwork; and there remains the mortifying reflection that 
in consequence of the contracts having been interfered with, the ‘* bills of extra work,” 
added to the estimate, greatly exceed the sum that would have served to complete the ori- 
ginal well-matured design. ‘To the architect imbued with a true feeling for his art, noth- 
ing can be more tantalizing than such a result, for which he is inno way responsible, and 
for which he is often most unjustly blamed. It is always unwise, and seldom very safe, 
to interfere with plans after the work has been contracted for and fairly commenced. None 
but those in the practice of design, can conceive how entirely one part hangs on another, 
and how dangerous it is to interfere with any architectural work after it is in progress. 
While only on paper, it may be modified or reconstructed as often as circumstances re- 
quire, as, in this case, the effect of any alteration is at once seen and provided for, by a 
re-adjustment of the other portions, until the whole is brought into harmony. But when 
once contracted for, the design ought to be inviolable. Alterations in these circumsmstan- 
ces are always costly, and the architect would do well to set his face resolutely against 
them. This may at times, be a delicate task, requiring tact and judgment, but it is a duty 
which no architect who values his reputation should shrink from performing. 

Where economy requires to be very closely studied, the old Vitruvian rule of avoiding 
materials which are not easily procured and prepared on the spot, is still the most effec- 
tive, and of most general application. The building materials of the neighborhood, 
besides being the cheapest, generally harmonise better with the landscape, than those which 
are foreign to the soil. England’s brick mansions of the olden time, however beautiful 
amidst their ‘‘ tall ancestral trees,’? would ill accord with the stern clime and rugged sce- 
nery of the north. In ordinary cases, therefore, where mere general effect is all that can 
be aimed at, the building materials of the district, being not only less costly, but more ar- 
tistic and effective, are to be preferred. 

All ornamentation, where economy is an object, should be dispensed with; for unless 
fully carried out, it but serves to betray the poverty which it is meant to hide. Simplici- 
ty of outline, and a due proportion of the several forms, add nothing to the cost; and 
where these are properly attended to, the result will generally prove satisfactory. 

Admitting then, to the fullest extent, the importance of the question, in its proper place, 
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which forms the subject of this paper, I have endeavored, on the one hand, to point out 
the very injurious effects to architecture, as a branch of the fine arts, which follow from 
giving it the precedence of all our other inquiries. Its tendency is to degrade art, and to 
cover the country with monuments interesting to archeologists only as marking the money- 
loving spirit of their epoch, and the low state of the art at the time. 

On the other hand, I have endeavored to point out the proper period at which the all- 
important question as to cost ought to be determined, and the no less injurious effects 
which a wrong solution of the problem has upon art, and the necessity there is of the 
architect being thoroughly qualified to form correct estimates of the value of building ma- 
terials and of labor, so that he may be able to adjust his design to the money proposed to 
be expended. 

These remarks, it is true, do not directly bear on the principles of art or architecture, 
and they may in consequence appear to some, to be of too humble a nature to form the 
subject of a paper. But if I have succeeded in conveying in any degree, a just sense of 
the importance, in architectural design, of limiting to its proper place the question ‘‘ What 
will it cost,’’ and of giving it, in its own place, a full and honest answer, I shall feel that 
my labors, however humble, have not been altogether in vain. Davip Covsin. 
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THE NEW DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tue old varieties of the Chrysanthemums, (popularly known by many as 4rtemesias,) 
have long been inmates of our gardens and green-houses—where they are esteemed for 
cheating even November and December, (those two dreariest months of the year to the 
devotees of Flora,) into something like a gay appearance. 

Some new varieties have lately been introduced into this country, so distinct in their ap- 
pearance, as, at first sight, to be scarcely recognized as the same flowers. We mean the 
Daisy Chrysanthemums—of which the accompanying sketch of a boquet of the different 
varieties, affords a good idea. The flowers, (shown exactly the natural size, ) are so small, 
and so neatly formed, as to look far more like daisies, or quilled China Asters, than Chry- 
santhemums. The plants, too, are dwarf and bushy, occupying far less space in the green- 
house, than the old sorts. For the garden, they are, we believe, equally hardy with the 
latter. 

All these small flowered Chrysanthemums have, we believe, been originated from seed 
by the French florists, from a variety called the ‘“‘ Chusan Daisy,’’ brought out from China 
by Mr. Fortune. 

Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, Taorsurn, of New-York, and other leading florists, 
had pretty collections of these miniature, or Daisy Chrysanthemums, in bloom last au- 


tumn, and they may no doubt be had this spring at any of the large general nurseries, at 
very moderate prices. 


We received last autumn, from Messrs. ELLwANGER & Barry, of the Mount Hope 
Nurseries, Rochester, a small box, containing some exquisite blooms of these Daisy Chry- 
santhemums—so clear and pretty in color, and so petite and distinct in form, as to be mis- 
taken at first sight for rare small asters. The following are the names of the sorts from 
Messrs. E. & B: 

Daphies.—Crimsom purple—quilled and prettily formed. 

Circea.—Light pink—very delicate. 
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La Fiancee.—Pure white—round and small, like a small white Daisy—one of the best. 

Le Jongleur.—Yellow—with orange center. 

Soulidelta.—Purplish pink and white—prettily shaded. 

Le Safrajon.—Yellowish brown. 

Eliza Miellez.—Light pink—open centre. 

Eurinone.—Dark pink—good flower. 

The following are excellent varieties of the Daisy Chrysanthemums, which are to be had 
in some of the nurseries: 

Cupidon.—Light crimson—full double—inclining to purple. 

Migronetti—Flower very double, imbricated—about half an inch in diameter—color 
lilac. 

Picciolina.—Rosy -white—regular in form—about three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter. 

Nivi.—Fine small crimson flower, about half an inch across. 

Le Few Follet.—Rich beautiful crimson--nearly an inch in diameter. 

Le Pygmee.—Yellow—full double—about half an inch broad. 

‘ora.—Color silvery, inclining to purple—flowers quite small. 
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Reviews. 


WALKs AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND, With Illustrations: By 


Frep. Law Otmstep. [Putnam’s Family Library, No. III; price 25 cents.] 


Here is a book of travels with a smack of novelty about it. Mr. Otmsrep is one of 
our original young Yankee farmers, who, not being satisfied with knowing the old world, 
and its farming ways especially, through the books of literary men, set out to see Europe 
with his own eyes, and learn what he could by actual experience. Accordingly, he es- 
chews railroads, post-coaches, and the like modern conveniences for reducing all the civil- 
ized world to one dead level of interest, and takes to his legs, to spy out the beauty as 
well as the nakedness of the mother country, for himself. 

A very pleasant bit of travel he has made of it, with no dust in his eyes—for Mr. O_m- 
STED is one of the new school of American farmers, without a single old prejudice, wide 
awake on all questions of the times, and a believer in the largest interpretation of the fu- 
ture of the people. He looks around him with his democratic eyes wide open, and peers 
into all the musty and rotten corners of mother England, as well as many of her bright 
and glorious places, that she offers to the eyesight and reflection of all strangers. Travel- 
ling on foot, and thus entering into conversation, sometimes with relations of intimacy, 
with the heart of the people, is undoubtedly the true way of getting at the pith of weal 
and woe of acountry. You free yourself, in this way, of the ‘‘ company manners”’ of 
the nation, and see it in its homely, genuine, earnest life—the good and bad mixed, like 
woof and warp of individual character. 

Mr. O_mstep’s book is extremely fresh and honest, and you travel along with him 
through the great lanes, and between hedges of hawthorns, snowy with blossoms. You 
talk with milk-maids about making cheese; with farmers about the misery they find in 
free trade, and with your neat landlady, who serves you with the mug of “‘ home-brew- 
ed,” quite as if you too, had your “short, crooked sapling for a walking stick,’ and were 
his fellow traveller on a “‘ long jog.”’ 
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Mr. OtmsteAD is a bit of a poet, or rather he has other eyes for nature, besides those 
which he bestows on turnep fields and Short Horns. The following description of his 
‘* first glimpse of the country,’ after leaving Liverpool, is as genuinely, freshly natural, 
as the song of our Bob-o-link in rising from a clover field in a June morning. 

‘* There we were right in the midst of it! The country—and such a country!—green, 
dripping, glistening, gorgeous! We stood dumb-stricken by its loveliness, as, from the 
bleak April and bare boughs we had left at home, broke upon us that English May—sun- 
ny, leafy, blooming May—in an English lane; with hedges, English hedges, hawthorn 
hedges, all in blossom; homely old farm-houses, quaint stables, and haystacks; the old 
church spire over the distant trees; the mild sun beaming through the watery atmosphere, 
and all so quiet—the only sounds the hum of bees and the crisp grass-tearing of a silken- 
skinned, real (unimported) Hereford cow over the hedge. No longer excited by daring to 
think we should see it, as we discussed the scheme round the old home-fire; no longer 
cheering ourselves with it in the stupid, tedious ship; no more forgetful of it in the bewil- 
derment of the busy town—but there we were right in the midst of it; long timé silent, 
’ and then speaking softly, as if it were enchantment indeed, we gazed upon it and breathed 
it—never to be forgotten. 

‘* At length we walked on—rapidly—but frequently stopping, one side and the other, like 
children in a garden; hedges still, with delicious fragrance on each side of us, and on, as 
far as we can see, true farm-fencing hedges; nothing trim, stiff, nice, and amateur-like, 
but the verdure broken, tufty, low, and natural. They are set on a ridge of earth thrown 
out from a ditch beside them, which raises and strengthens them asa fence. They are 
nearly all hawthorn, which is now covered in patches, asif after a slight fall of snow, with 
clusters of white or pink blossoms over its light green foliage. Here and there a holly 
bush, with bunches of scarlet berries, and a few other shrubs, mingle with it. A cart 
meets us—a real heavy, big-wheeled English cart; and English horses—real big, shaggy- 
hoofed, sleek, heavy English cart-horses; and a carter—a real apple-faced, smock-frocked, 
red-headed, wool-hatted carter—breeches, stockings, hob-nailed shoes, and ‘‘ Gee-up 
Dobbin”? English carter. Little birds hop along in the road before us, and we guess at 
their names, first of all electing one to be Robin red-breast. We study the flowers under 
the hedge, and determine them nothing else than primroses and butter-cups. Through 
the gates we admire the great, fat, clean-licked, contented-faced cows, and large, white, 
long-wooled sheep. What else was there? I cannot remember; but there was that alto- 
gether that made us forget our fatigue, disregard the rain, thoughtless of the way we were 
going, serious, happy, and grateful. And this excitement contiaued for many days. 

** At length it becomes drenching again, we approacha stonespire. A stone house inter- 
rupts our view in front; the road winds round it, between it and another; turns again, and 
there on our left is the church—the old ivy-covered, brown-stone village church, with the 
yew tree—we knew it at once, and the heaped-up, green, old English churchyard. We 
turn to the right; there is the old old ale-house, long, low, thatched roof. We run in at 
the open door; there he sits, the same bluff and hearty old-fellow, with the long-stem- 
med pipe, and the foaming pewter mug on the little table before him. At the same mo- 
ment with us comes in another man. He drops ina seat—raps with his whip. Zntera 
young woman, neat and trim, with exactly the white cap, smooth hair, shiny face, bright 
eyes, and red cheeks, we are looking for—‘* Muggoyail, lass!”’ 

*“* * * * «Mug of ale!—aye, that’s it! Mug of ale!—Fill up! Fill up! and 


the toast shall be 
‘“Merrie ENGLAND! Hurran!” 
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Another very perfect sketch of an English rural landscape, the squire’s house, the con- 
versation of the working class, and a bit of information for the farmer worked in, is the 
following morning stroll, after sleeping at the village Inn: 

‘* I dressed, and worked my way through the dark, crooked stairs to the kitchen, where 
on a bright steel fender, I found my shoes dry and polished. I walked through the sin- 
gle short street of the hamlet. The houses were set closely together, with neat little gar- 
dens about them. They were of every age; one I noticed marked with the date 1630— 
about the time of the first settlement in Connecticut. It was of stone, narrow, with a 
steep roof covered with very small slates; the windows much wider than high, and filled 
with little panes of glass set in strips of lead. Except in this, and the materials of which 
it was built, it was not unlike some of the oldest houses that we yet see in our first Puri- 
tan villages, as Hadley and Wethersfield. 

** A blackbird hopped before me, but did not whistle, and plenty of little birds were 
chirping on the walls and rose-bushes, but there was nothing like the singing we have at 
home of a spring morning. At the other end of the village was another inn—‘‘ The Blue 
Lion,”’ I believe, and a tall hostler opening the stable doors, was dressed just as I wanted 
to see him—jockey-cap, long striped waiscoat, breeches and boots. 

‘* As I returned, I saw the farmer that had been at the inn the night before, and asked him 
to let me see his cows. He said they were coming down the lane, and if I went with him 
I should meet them. Passing a group of well-built, neat, low buildings, he said they were 


the squire’s kennels. They were intended for greyhounds, but he had pointers in them 
now. 


‘* The squire’s! But where’s the squire’s house?”’ 


** Yon’s the hall,’”’ pointing to a distant group of trees, above which a light smoke was 
rising straight up in the calm air, and a number of large black birds were rapidly rising 
and falling. ‘‘ Yon’s the hall; ye see the rooks.”’ 

‘The rooks! Then those are rooks, are they?” 

* Ay, be they—rooks—do ye not know what rooks be?”’ 

** Yes, but we don’t have them in America.”’ 

‘*No! not have rooks? They be main good in a pie, sir.’’ 

‘* We met the cows, of which there were about a dozen, driven by a boy towards the 
farm-house. Any one of them would have been considered remarkably fine in America. 
They were large and in good order; with soft, sleek skin, and like every cow I have seen 
in England, look as if they had just been polished up forexhibition. He could tell nothing 
of their breed, except of one, a handsome heifer, which he said came partly of Welsh 
stock. He took me across a field or two to look at a few cows of the squire’s. They were 
finer than any of his, and seemed to be grade short-horns. 

‘* The cows were driven into hovels, which he called shippens, and fastened at their man- 
gers by a chain and ring sliding on an upright post (the latest fashion with us,) eight of 
them in an apartment, standing back to back. Three or four of his daughters came out 
to milk—very good looking, modest young women, dressed in long, loose, grey, homespun 
gowns. They had those high wooden tubs to milk in that we see in the old pictures of 
sentimental milkmaids. It seems constantly like dreaming, to see so many of these things 
that we have only known before in poetry or painting. 

‘‘ The dairy-house and all the farm buildings were of brick, interworked with beams of 
wood, and thatched. They were very small, the farm being only of fifty acres, and the 
hay and grain always kept in stacks. The arrangements for saving manure were poor— 
much the same as on any tolerably good farm with us—a hollowed yard, with a pool of li- 
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quid on one side. He bought some dung and bones in Liverpool, but not much. He es- 
teemed bones most highly, and said they did immense good hereabout. They made a 
sweeter, stronger, and more permanent pasture. Where he had applied them twelve years 
ago, at the rate of a ton to an acre, he could see their effects yet. He took me into an ad- 
joing field, which, he said, was one of the best pastures in the village. It had been 
ploughed in narrow lands, and the ridges left high, when it was laid down. The sward 
was thicker, better bottomed, than any I ever saw im America. He sowed about a bushel 
of grass seeds to the acre, seeding down with oats. For cheese pasture, he valued white 
clover more than anything else, and had judged, from the taste of American cheese, that 
we did not have it. For meadows to be mowed for hay, he preferred sainfoin and ray- 
grass. He had lately underdrained some of his lowest land with good effect. His soil is 
mostly a stiff clay resting on a ledge of rocks.” 

Our agricultural readers, particularly those in grazing districts, will be especially interest- 
ed in the following more detailed account of the use of bone manure on pasture lands, and 
the more, now that the beds of native phosphate of lime, discovered in New-Jersey and 
New-York, bid fair to give us a supply of this fertilizer at a rate that will enable us to use 
it profitably : 

‘The farms in the country over which we walked in Cheshire, were generally small, 
less, I should think, than one hundred acres. Frequently the farmer’s family supplied 
all the labor upon them,—himself and his sons in the field, and his wife and daughters 
in the dairy—except that in the harvest month, one or two Irish reapers would be em- 
ployed. The cows, in the summer, are kept during the day in distant pastures, and al- 
ways at night ina home lot. During the cheese making season, which on these small farms 
is from the first of May till November, they are driven home and fastened in shippens, or 
sheds, between five and six o’clock, morning and night, and then milked by the girls, 
sometimes assisted by themen. On a farm of one hundred acres, fifteen to twenty cows 
are kept, and three persons are about an hour in milking them. From twenty to thirty 
gallons of milk, (say six quarts from each cow,) is expected to be obtained on an average, 
and about one pound of dried cheese from a gallon of milk. From two to five cwt. (of 
112 lbs.) of cheese, may be made from the milk of each cow during the year. Threecwt. 
is thought a fair return on the best farms. Ina moderately dry and temperate summer, 
more cheese is made than in one which is very wet. 

‘¢ The pastures are generally looked upon as permanent; the night pastures are some- 
times absolutely so, as it supposed that they have not generally been broken up for many 
hundred years. During the last ten years the pasture lands have been very greatly, and, 
as they tell me, almost incredibly improved by the use of bone dust. It is applied in 
the quantity of from twenty to forty cwt. on an acre, as top dressing, and I was told that 
pastures on which it had been applied at the rate of a ton to an acre, eight or nine years 
ago, had continued as good, (or able on an average of the years to bear as many cows,) as 
similar land top-dressed with farm-yard dung every two years, probably at the rate of 
thirty cubic yards to an acre. There seems tobe no doubt at all, that land to which inch 
bones were applied ten years ago, are yet much the better for it. They are usually ap- 
plied in April, and the ground is lightly pastured, or perhaps not at all, until the follow- 
ing year. The effect, the farmers say, is not merely to make the growth stronger, but to 
make it sweeter; the cattle will even eat the weeds, which before they would not taste of. 
However, in poor land especially, it is found to encourage the growth of the more valua- 
ble grasses more than that of the weeds, so that the latter are crowded out, and a clean, 
thick, close turf is formed. If the ground has been drained, all these improvements are 
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much accelerated and increased. Upon newly laid down lands however, the effect is not 
so great; it is especially on old pastures, (from which the extraction of phosphates in the 
milk has been going on for ages sometimes, uninterruptedly,) that the improvement is 
most magical. The productive value of such lands is very frequently known to have been 
doubled by the first dressing of bones. 

‘* Both boiled and raw bones are used, and though there is a general belief that the latter 
are more valuable, I do not hear of any experience that has shown it; on the contrary, 
Tam told of one field which was dressed on different sides equally with each sort, and 
now, several years after, no difference has been observed in their effect. A comparison 
must, of course, be made by measure, as boiled bones are generally bought wet, and over- 
weigh equal bulks of raw about 25 per cent. Dry bone-dust weighs from 45 to 50 Ibs. to 
a bushel.’” 

We believe every American goes abroad with the idea, that nowhere are the people at 
large so intelligent and well educated as his countrymen at home; and, take the popula- 
tion of the country at large, he is right. But at the same time, no educated and unpre- 
judiced American can fail to be struck with the superior manners of the middle classes in 
Europe, to the corresponding class here, and the greater value placed upon the mere manner 
of doing a thing. This is, to be sure, the result of an old civilization in part—but also in 
part to the little pains taken among our people, generally, to cultivate the finer feelings. Only 
the intellect is cared for in the schools—and home education is almost unrecognized by the 
people at large. Mr. OLMstED’s remarks on the conversation of the women of the middle 
classes that he met, and which we fully corroborate, are as follows: 

‘* There are peculiarities in the speech of these women that would distinguish them any- 
where from native Americans. Perhaps the novelty of them is pleasing, but it has seem- 
ed to us that the speech of most of the people above the lowest class of laborers that we 
have met, is more agreeable and better than we often hear at home. Perhaps the climate 
may have effect in making the people more habitually animated—the utterance more dis- 
tinct and varied. Sentences are more generally finished with a rising inflection, syllables 
are more forcibly accented, and quite often, as with our landlady, there is a rich musical 
tone in the conversational voice, to which we are not yet so much accustomed, but that it 
compels us to listen defferentially. I wonder that beauty of speech is not more thought 
of as an accomplishment. It is surely capable of great cultivation, and should not be for- 
gotten in education. 

‘Except in the lower class, the choice of words seems often elegant, and we hear very 
few idiomatic phrases or provincialisms. Where we do notice them, in the class I am now 
speaking of, it would not seem an affectation of singular language in an educated person 
with us, but rather a fortunate command of vigorous Saxon words. We have never any 
difficulty in understanding them, while we do sometimes have to reconstruct our senten- 
ces, and find substitutes for some of our words, before we are plainly understood. The 
‘* TI.” difficulty is an exception to all this, with nearly all the people, except the most po- 
lished, that we have met.’’ 

The cleanliness and neatness of English people, is another point of civilization which 
strikes an American as essentialiy different from what he sees in the same persons, or even 
those of far greater means, at home. 

Nothing is so disgusting in this country, or so great a reproach to the social refinement 
of the people, as the want of cleanliness in servants of our hotels and steamboats. Fine 
mirrors and carpets, silver forks, and immense salons—but servants in attendance daily, 
without a single clean article of clothing that would be tolerated ina stable in Eng- 
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land.* The following account of our author’s embarrassment at the quantity of bathing 
utensils in a first-rate English private residence, and the anecdote that follows it, are signifi- 
cant commentaries on our short-comings in certain essential points of civilization—as we 
think, still unrecognized in this country generally, despite our superior popular education: 

‘The bed-chambers and dressing-rooms were furnished to look exceedingly cosy and 
comfortable, but there was nothing very remarkable about them, except perhaps the im- 
mense preparation made for washing the person. I confess if I had been quartered in one 
of them, I should have needed all my Yankee capabilities, to guess in what way I could 
make a good use of it. 

«There is a story told of two members of our legislature that came from “‘ the rural 
districts,” and were fellow lodgers. One of them was rather mortified by the rough ap- 
pearance of his companion, who was of the ‘“‘ bone-and-sinew?’ sort, and by way of 
opening a conversation in which he could give him a few gentle hints, complained of the 
necessity which a Representative was under to pay somuch for ‘‘ washing.”’ ‘‘ How often 
do you shift?”? said the Hon. Simon Pure. ‘“ Why of course I have to change my linen 
every day,’’ he answered. ‘‘ You do?’? responded his unabashed friend. ‘‘ Why, what 
an awful dirty man you must be! I can always make mine last a week.’’ 

The present condition of the tenant farmers in England, (and those who actually culti- 
vate the land—above the laborers—are almost all tenants,) is far from being an enviable 
one. Free trade, which has benefitted largely the manufacturer, has borne down heavily 
on the farmer, and notwithstanding the improvements in farming, and the low price of la- 
bor, nothing can enable the tenant farmer to live, but a great reduction of the rents all 
over the country. Mr. Otmsrep thinks that the general introduction of thorough drain- 
ing alone, during the last ten years, hassaved England from a revolution; and it is certain 
that only those farmers who have large capital, and the most perfect system of farming, 
can make profit under the present and probable future condition of things in England. The 
consequence will inevitably be, the gradual breaking up of all heavily encumbered landed 
estates, and the greatly lowered value of the rents upon others. In the mean time, small 
farmers are swallowed up, and the laboring rural population is more and more driven tu 
emigration. 

Mr. Oxmstep deals with aristocracy, and especially with the law of primogeniture, with 
the spirit of a republican, who cannot see either rhyme or reason in them: 

‘** Strange! I find this monstrous primogeniture seems natural and Heaven inspired 
law to Englishmen. I can conceive, how, in its origin, it might have been so—in the pa- 
triarchal state, where it was the general direction of the common inheritance, rather than 
the inheritance itself, that was taken by the eldest of each succeeding generation; but in 
modern civilized society, with its constant re-familization, and in England, especially, 
where the immediate isolated domiciliation of every newly-wedded pair, is deemed essential 
to harmony and happiness, it seems to me more naturally abhorrent and wrong than po- 
lygamy or chattel-slavery. 

‘* Doubtless, if you take it up as a matter to be reasoned upon, there is much tobe said 
for it, as there is for slavery, or, among the turks, for extra wiveing, I suppose; and first, 
I fully appreciate that without it, could in no way be sustained such noble buildings and 
grounds—national banner-bearers of dignity—schools of art, and systematic encourage- 
ment of art, and perhaps I should a¢d, systematic, enterprising agricultural improve- 
ments, such as this of five thousand acres thorough-drained in the best manner, by the 


* When will the keepers of our showy hotels, for instance, banish the dirty dish of hot-water, and dirtier towel, at 
the side table, into which everybody’s fork is dipped, and with which it is afterwards wiped by the waiter. 
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conviction of its profit in one man’s brain instead of fifty men’s, as it must be with us. 
And finally, it may be that for some few, there is sustained by it a local home, a family 
nucleus, more permanently than it can be with us. 

‘* But there is everything to be said against it too, that there is against an aristocratical 
government and society, for the customs of primogeniture and entail, are in fact the basis 
of aristocracy. And between an aristocratical government and society, with all its digni- 
ties and amenities, and refinements, and a democracy, with all its dangers and annoyan- 
ces, and humiliations, I do not believe that any man that has had fair observation of our 
two countries, and whois not utterly faithless in God and man, a thorough coward, or whose 
judgment is not shamefully warped by prejudice, habit, or selfishness, can hesitate a mo- 
ment. I think that few Englishmen, few even of the English nobility, and no English 
statesman, would advise us to return to their system. I think that most of them would 
be sorry to believe that England herself would fail of being a democratic nation a hundred 
years hence.”’ 

A little more personal contact with the class who hold the feudal tenure, would proba- 
bly have convinced Mr. O. that ‘‘ to possess power and not abuse it,”’ is, as Burke said, 
the greatest human virtue. High minded and truly noble as many of the English aristoc- 
racy are, it is, naturally, not easy for them to acknowledge the superiority of democracy 
to a constitutional monarchy and aristocracy, which in their eyes have made England the 
greatest nation. But, in the mean time, the world does not stand still, and the England 
of nineteen hundred, will not be the England of to-day. But as the greatness of England 
is in her moderation and common sense, we feel sure that she will gain more by that gradu- 
al change which all classes there admirably accommodate themselves to, than by those re- 
volutionary spasms that agitate her neighbors across the channel, and subject them to the 
pity of the rest of mankind. 

And now, having given our readers a taste of the quality of Mr. OtMstep’s book, we 
feel certain they will be inclined to walk and talk it out with our American farmer. 


Foreign aut Miscellanrons Patires. 


OrNAMENTAL TREES OF PANAMA.—The most | favorable breeze it may be perceived at nearly 
famous of all the ornamental plants is the , a mile’s distance. The flowers are 14 to 2 inches 





Couroupita odoratissima, Seem., combining a | 


most delicious fragrance with a splendid flower. 
In the Morro, a forest near the village of Rio 
Jesus, are four of these trees, which are con- 
sidered by the inhabitants as the only ones that 
exist in the country, and the greatest curiosi- 
ties Veraguas can boast; and, indeed, I myself 
have never observed them in any other locality. 
They form agroup, and are vernacularly termed 
Palos de Paraiso (i.e., Paradise trees,) or Gra- 
nadillos, deriving the former name from their 
beauty ,and the latter from the close resemblance 
which their flowers bear in shape and size to 
those of Granadilla (Passiflora quadrangularis, 
Linn.) The trees are from 60 to 80 feet high, 
and up to an elevation of 20 feet, where the 
branches diverge, their stems are thickly cover- 
ed _ with little sprouts. bearing, from February 
until May, blossoms, the odor of which is of so 
delightful and penetrating a nature, that in a 


in diameter, and their petals are of a beautiful 
flesh-color with yellow stripes, contrasting 
charmingly with the golden stamens of the 
centre. The people of Veraguas, whose apathy 
is not easily roused by the beauties of Nature, 
often repair to these trees during their flowering 
season, in order to behold the bright tints of the 
blossoms, and enjoy the delicious perfume which 
they exhale. Hooker's Journal of Botany. 


AcER CIRCINATUM.—This is a most, beautiful 
hardy deciduous tree from Oregon, with purple 
and white flowers, and leaves rich crimson in 
the autumn. It was introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society. There is probably no hardy 
tree in this country more eminently beautiful 
than this, if tree it can be called, for it seems 
rather a bush. In the spring, when its leaves 
unfold, they are preceded by long crimson leaf- 
scales, from two to four to each twig; the leaves 
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when they first come are thin, semi-transparent, 
and a clear light green; at the same time peep 
out little tufts of purple flowers, with white 
petals; and in the autumn the plant seems 
on fire with the rich red of the foliage, more 
rose-colored, and not less intense, than that 
of the most scarlet of Oaks. Sir William 
Hooker tells us that the species is found wild on 
the Great Rapids of the Columbia river, and is 
common along the north-west coast of North 
America, between lat 48° and 49°. Mr. Douglas 
observes that it is exclusively confined to the 
woody mountainous country that skirts the 
shores, and there, among the pine forests, it 


es are pendulous and crooked, often taking root, 
asis the case with many species of the genus 
Ficus. Bark smooth, green when young, white 
when fully grown. 


good polish. 
tree the native tribes make the hoops of their 


scoop-nets, which are employed for taking sal- | 
mon at the rapids, and in the contracted parts 


of the river. It is said to form a tree 20 to 40 
feet high.—Pazxton’s Flower Garden. 


AceER viLtosum.—A noble tree, from the 
Himalayas, with the aspect of a Sycamore. It 
was introduced by Messrs. Osborne and Co., 
of the Fulham Nursery. Dr. Wallich tells us 
that this is a very large tree, inhabiting the high | 


Alps of India, approaching towards those of 
perpetual snow in Sirmore and Kamaon, ripen- 
ing its fruits in November, at which time ‘ the 
very fragant flowers also begin toappear.” Dr. 
Royle says it is only ‘seen with pines and 
birches on the loftiest mountains, which are for 
many months covered with snow.” In its gen- 
eral appearance this may be compared to the 
common Sycamore, but is a much finer looking 
tree, its leaves being thicker, greener, and lar- 
ger; besides which, they are covered with a 
close fur on the underside, although smooth 


above; in the autumn they assume a peculiar | 


nankeen tint. The plants in the possession of 
Messrs. Osborne and Co. have not yet blossom- 


ed; but our Herbarium tells us that the ‘ fra. | 
grant” flowers come out in close panicles, cover- | 
Undoubtedly this | 


ed with long yellowish hairs. 
is one of the finest hardy deciduous trees yet 
introduced. It is to be hoped that India will 
soon yield us her other alpine Sycamores, of 
which there are three, viz: 1. 4. sterculiaceum, 
Wallich, found near the summit of Mount Sheo- 
pore, and very like 4. villosum, except that it 
is nearly destitute of hairs. The trunk of this 
is said to be three feet in diameter, and the 
flowers white. 2. 4. caudatum, Wallich, so 
called because the palmate leaves have the lobes 
extended into tails. In this the leaves are 
scarcely more than three-lobed, and are sharply 
and doubly serrated Dr. Wallich says it is a 
native of the highest regions of Nepal, towards 
Gossain Than, as also of Sirmore and Kamaon. 
Dr. Royle found it growing in company with J. 


The wood is fine, white, and | 
close-grained, very tough and susceptible of a 
From the slender branches of this | 


| covered by the pirates, does not appear. 
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villosum. It is a remarkable and handsome 

. 8. A. cultratum, Wallich, the leaves 
of which are heart shaped, and deeply divided 
into seven much acuminate undivided lobes, be- 
sides being much smaller and thinner than in 
the two preceding species. Itis ‘‘a larger tree, 
native of the regions towards the Himalaya, in 
Kamaon and Srinaghur.” Dr. Royle, who also 
found it, says that its wood “ is white, light, 
and fine-grained.” Dr. Wallich suggests its 
being allied tothe Acer pictum, of Japan, to 
which we must add that it is little different from 
Bunge’s Acer truncatum, from Northern China. 


| Pazxton’s Flower Garden. 
forms almost impenetrable thickets. The branch- | 


Tue Cepron Tree or Panama.—A tree, 


| which has attained great celebrity, is that called 


Cedron (Simaba Cedron, Planch.) The most 
ancient record of it which I can find is in the 
“History of the Buccaneers,” an old work 
published in London, in the year 1699. Itsuse, 
as an antidote for snakes, and place of growth, 
are there distinctly stated; but whether on the 
authority of the natives, or accidentally dis- 
If the 
former was the case, they must have learned it 
while on some of their eruizes on the Magda- 
lena, for in the Isthmus the very existence of the 
tree was unsuspected until about 1845, when 
Don Juan de Ansoatigui ascertained, by com. 
parison, that the Cedron of Panama and Darien 
was identical with that of Carthagena. The 
virtues of its seeds, however, were known, years 
ago, from those fruits imported from the Mag- 
dalena, where, according to Mr. William Pur- 
die, the plant grows in profusion about the vil- 
lage of San Pablo. In the Isthmus it is gen- 
erally found on the outskirts of forests in al- 
most every part of the country, but in greater 
abundance in Darien and Veraguas, than in 
Panama. The natives hold it in high esteem, 


| and always carry a piece of the seed about with 


them. When a person is bitten, a little, mixed 
with water, is applied to the wound, and about 
two grains scraped into brandy, or, in the ab- 
sence of it, into water, is administered internal- 
ly. By following this treatment the bites of the 
most venomous snakes, scorpions, centipedes, 
and other noxious animals, have been unattend- 
ed by dangerous consequences. Doses of it have 
also proved highly beneficial in cases of inter- 
mittent fever. The Cedron isa tree, from 12 
to 16 feet high; its simple trunk is about 6 inch- 
es in diameter, and clothed on the top with long 
pinnated leaves, which give it the appearance 
of a Palm. Its flowers are greenish, and the 
fruit resembles very much an unripe Peach. 
Each seed, or cotyledon I should rather say, is 
sold in the chemists’ shops of Panama for two 
or three reals (about Is. or 1s. 6d. English,) 
and sometimes a much larger price is given for 
them.—Hooker’s Journal of Botany. 


Veceration or Borneo: Ascent or Krnt- 
Batvu.—The following interesting . remarks are 
from a letter received by a correspondent from 
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Hugh Low, Esq., Colonial Secretary at Borneo. 
who has been.the first to ascend the loftiest 
mountain of that island. The position of Kini- 
Balu is at the N.E. extremity of Borneo, in about 
6° north lat., where it forms a most conspicu- 
ous feature from the ocean to the east, north, 
and south. It has hitherto erroneously been 
presumed to be volcanic, from its peculiarly 
steep summit, and the rugged crater-like ridges 
it presents on various sides, and probably as 
much from analogy, the lofty explored peaks 
of Java being invariably so. The discovery of 
its granitic structure is on this account the more 
interesting. To the botanist, Kini-Balu seems 
to afford a rival in Rhododendrons to the Hima- 
laya, and in Pitcher plants to any known coun- 
try. In the same communication, Mr. Low 
informs us that he intends again ascending the 
mountain, and, if possible, reaching a higher 
elevation. We wish this adventurons and in- 
telligent explorer every success. Nothing is 
said of the difficulties and dangers that must 
have attended his journey from the coast to the 
foot of the mountain ; they were doubtless many 
and severe, and we wait with anxiety for fur- 
ther particulars, which shall be laid at once be- 
fore our readers. ‘‘ Labuan, April 23, 1851. 
As, when I had the pleasure of meeting you in 
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ty in the Samarang, in 1844, and published, in 
his ‘ Narrative’ of that voyage, an admirable 
view of the mountain, drawn on the spot, by 
Lieut. Browne, estimated its height, from ob- 
servations made at Labuan, Ambong, Tampas- 
sook, Mantanani, and other places in the vicini- 
ty, to be 13,698 feet. Its summit wasenveloped 
with mist, and from the difficulties which its 
outline and surrounding scenery presented, 
Captain Belcher did not attempt the ascent.] 
The highest parts are bare granite, and the ridge 
verynarrow,the side to the northward being sheer 
precipice. Two or three Orchids were growing 
on the rock at the extreme point I gained, when 
the thermometer stood at 52° at noon of a fine 
day. [By this observation, the elevation reach- 
ed by Mr. Low might have been assumed as be- 
tween 8000 and 9000 feet.] The whole of the 
ascent is exceedingly steep, but with no places 
with any great difficulty to surmount, as far as 
I went. I remained two or three nights at an 
elevation of about 8000 feet, encamped under 
an overhanging rock, with a pretty considerable 
torrent rushing past it; the ravine of which 
was densely clothed with vegetation, including 
a fine yellow Rhododendron, forming a large 
shrub or small tree. In the same ravine grew 
also a Phyllocladus, a small leaved Dacrydium, 





England, you expressed a wish to know some- 
thing of the mountain Kini-Balu, I have now 
the pleasure to inform you, that I have sent to 
Colonel Butterworth, the Governor of the 
Straits, a small collection of plants made there 
by myself, on a visit I paid to the mountain 
last month, of which I beg your acceptance. I 
enclose in the same parcel two or three small 
pieces of the rocks from different parts of the 


hill, by which you will perceive that the moun- | 


tain is granitic, and not volcanic, as has been 
generally supposed. The view of the hill by 


. . . . . : | 
which it is best known gives it a conical form; 


but that, I am inclined to think, is from its 
having been principally observed from the west- 
ward, where the end only of the mountain is 
seen. I imagined I had gained the top of the 
south-west end, but such could not have been 
the case, as the height of the point I gained is 
by barometer only 8516; whereas the top, by 
triangulation had been found to be 18,500 
feet. 

[Captain Sir E. Belcher, who visited this locali- 


and another curious Rhododendron, like a 
Heath. 

One of the most remarkable plants wasa new 
Dacrydium, which looked so much like a Spruce 
Fir, that I, at first, thought it must really be a 
cone-bearing plant. Of four species of Pitcher 
plant, one was of a very curious, and to me of 
quite a new form, and so large as to contain as 
much water as I could drink ata draught when 
thirsty, probably a pint; it was a strong grow- 

| ing species, and after a rather long search I 
| found it in flower; but all my specimens of it, 
together with many others, were thrown away 
| by my lazy followers, during thedescent, which 
we found very severe, aggravated as it was by 
being made in very heavy rain. This Pitcher 
| plant was not found high on the hill, not more 
| than from 2000 to 4000 feet. In all, I sawthir- 
| teen species of Rhododendron, in a distance of 
| about three miles; some of those on the lower 
parts of the mountain epiphytal, and all that 
were in flower exceedingly beautiful.” —Litera- 
| ry Gazette. 
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Domestic Batices. 


FRONTISPIECE—DEsIGN FOR A FREE ScHoo.. 
—In our January number we gave an original 
design for a district-school house, built of wood, 
in a simple, convenient and economical form, 
which we are glad to see has been extensively 
copied into other papers. As a cheap rural 
school-house, it is adapted to the country gene- 
rally. 

Our frontispiece to this number, shows how a 
school-house may be rendered highly architec- 
tural—where more means are at the disposal 
of the building committee. It is adesign by 
Mr. Meyer, an English Architect, for the St. 
Helen Free School, and has been erected in the 
suburbs of London—very substantially, of brick, 
with stone dressings, for £1,200. The boys’ 
school-room measures 59 by 27 feet, and the 
girls’ school-room 42 by 27 feet. There is a 
separate porch and entrance to each, as shown 
on the elevation. 


PovupretTe AnD Guano.—Dear Sir: AsI 
notice that you endure questioning very pa- 
tiently, I beg leave to propose one or two for 
answers in the Horticulturist for March. I wish 
to know: 

1. Whether the Poudrette of the Lodi Com. 
pany, 74 Cortland-street, New-York, is to be 
depended on, and is-worth ‘‘ $2 a barrel, or 
$1.50 for any quantity over six barrels;” what 
crop it is best adapted to, what quantity to be 
applied, &c. 

2. The same information relative to the Bone 
dust and Peruvian guano advertised by New- 
York dealers. Yours, J. M. WincHELt. 
racuse, N. Y., Feb., 9, 1852. 

AnsweR.—We have tried the Lodi Compa- 
ny’s Poudrette in various ways, in our own 
grounds, for the last three or four years, and for 
all the neater work of sowing and planting in 
gardens, we prefer it to any other manure. For 
strawberries, for early vegetables, flower beds, 
roses, &c., it is preferable to everything usually 
to_be had; because, unlike guano, it enriches 
without burning, may be used safely with any 
plant, and brings no weeds, like common ma- 
nure. We consider a barrel of it fully equal in 
fertilizing material to 4 cart-loads of stable ma- 


Sy- 





nure-while being pulverised, it is much more rea- 
dily managed in mixing it with light garden soil. 
For farm crops it is equally valuable whenever 
the farmer can afford to pay for manure at the 
rate of 75 cents a waggon load, and a barrel 
may, in using it, be considered equal to two 
such loads. It should be used in the hill for 
corn and potatoes, and the drill for beets and 
carrots. 

Bone dust has not generally proved so valua- 
ble here as in England. Guano must be used 
in the fall, or early in the spring, or it is of lit- 
tle value—except in parts of the country where 
much rain falls in summer. We can say noth- 
ing about its quality, not having had any sam- 
ples lately. Atten & Co., New-York, sent us 
a superior article last season. 


Tue SRAWBERRY IN ENGLAND.—-Mr. Downing: 
I discover by a letter in your number for the 
present month, from a working English garden- 
er, that we are behind the age in general, and 
Great Britain in particular, in horticulture. I 
would request your correspondent to enlighten 
us, by a description of the sexual character of 
the strawberry plant. Iam told that in Eng- 
land, they follow in the footsteps of the world 
renowned Linnzus—hold with him, that this 
plant always has blossoms perfect in both male 
and female organs; and all the English garden- 
ers I have met with, adhere to the same doc- 
trine, and can discover no sexual difference 
between the blossom of their world renowned 
Keen’s Seedling, and Hovey’s Seedling. They 
are compelled to admit, that where these two 
are planted together, that Hovey’s produces a 
full crop of perfect fruit, whilst the Keen will 
not bear one-fifth of a crop. But this they say 
arises from our climate varying from that of 
England. 

Now the presumption is, that these English 
gardeners must be right, as they tread in the 
footsteps of the greatest of all botanists, whilst 
we for our principles, depend on an ignorant 
German female, who supplied our market with 
strawberries, 30 years since. Her fruit was 
much larger, and her grounds produced five 
times the quantity, of any English gardener’s 
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ground in the vicinity. They discovered this, 
and as she yearly threw vines on the road, they 
planted them, and strange to tell, not one of the 
plants ever bore a single fruit. 


ed, she got in a passion, and quit raising the 
strawberry, as the price was reduced from 25 
cents to eight cents per quart, as the average rate 
of the best, declaring that she had thrown none 
but the rascally husbands on the highway, to de- 
ceive them, There may be something of ‘‘ Ro- 
chester knockings” in this, or mesmerism, as 
some of our gardeners bring to our backwoods 
market, near 5000 quarts of strawberries in a 
single day, when no English gardener, who at- 
tends the market in the great cities of Gotham, 
Boston, or Philadelphia, send one-quarter the 
quantity. An Enquirer. Cincinnati, Feb. 
11, 1852. - 


New anp VALuABLE AMERICAN GRAPE.— 
Mr. Downing—As it is the horticultural fashion, 
at present, to abuse the one who may be instru- 
mental in bringing forward any new plant or 
tree, by which an ‘“‘ amateur may be deprived 
of his two dollars,” 
hesitation that I venture even to allude to the 
fact, that there is a grape, or that there is said 
to be a new seedling grape of American origin, 
perfectly hardy in Massachusetts, and free from 
mildew, and that ripens before the Isabella or 
Diana. Now this may be another humbug, and 
I caution all the green ones, and all those that 
value their dollars, to wait, patiently, and let 
those who have become accustomed to trials of 
this kind ,pay the piper, and make our experience 
public; if it proves a failure, it will not cost 
them much; if it is what it is represented to be, 
they can buy a vine then safely, provided they 
do not get the wrong kind, with the right name 
on the label. 


it is with some degree of 


Diana, of a clearer red, and more closely resem- 
bles the Rose Chasselas than any thing. The 
fruit was sent me last autumn, two bunches, 
and I have never (to my taste) seen such grapes 
grown in this country in the open air. ,Asthey 
were shown me to obtain my opinion upon the 
fruit, I shall not say where it can be had, or 
any other matter that concerns would-be pur- 
chasers, I will add that I could not get a vine 
or cutting. It will be for sale by and by, no 


doubt. Yours,J.Fisk Auten. Salem, Mass. 


This grape is larger than the | 
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TEAcHING 1N ScHoon-Hovses.—I have for 
some time contemplated a remonstrance against 


| one feature of the excellent Plan for a School- 
True, when the | 
supposed secret of the old woman was discover- | 


house recently given in the ‘* Horticulturist,” 
and re-produced in the ‘‘ Cultivator.” I refer 
to the division of the sexes contemplated in that 
scheme. Having been all my life, till within 
three or four years past, a teacher, and that 
with a design, if health permitted, of following 
the business as a profession, I feel naturally, a 
deep interest in the subject of schools. I re- 
gard the sphere of the school, as embracing 
a much wider range than the common rou- 
tine of science, so called; it is the nursery 
of all the faculties—social and moral, as well as 
intellectual. And if any one thing conduces to 
a development of evil passions, and takes from 
the hands of the teacher one powerful aid that 
nature has given him, I belicve it to be the se- 
paration of the sexes. 

The influence of each on the other, is refining, 
elevating, and restraining; repressing evil ten- 
dencies, while it developes noble ones, and calls 
into action all that loftier kind of emulation en- 
joined by St. Paut, and which is the living 
soul of the school-room. And this view is not 
that of a solitary, humble ex-pedagogue alone, 
but of the most successful of all our eminent 
teachers; the customs of some of our large ci- 
ties to the contrary notwithstanding. In haste, 
yours truly, J. M. Wincnets. Syracuse. 


P. S.—By making one of your rooms a Pri- 
mary, and the other a Senior department, your 
plan is admirably adapted to common schools. 

[This is interesting, and we should be glad to 


hear the comments of other schvol teachers. 
Ep.] 


Errata.—In your last number, containing 
| my article on “ the curled leaf of the peach,” 


there are two errors of the press. 1. Atp. 65, 
line 18th from the bottom, the word nominally 
is put for normally. 2. At p. 66, 19th line 
from the bottom, the word renewed is put in 
place of removed. 

This last error is quite important, since the 
renewal of the covering could do no good, while 
its removal is needful to admit the sun to the 
roots of the trees. C. E. Goopricu. 
Feb. 6, 1852. -———— 

Tue past Severe Winter.—We fear horti- 
culturists, all over the country, will be forced 


Utica, 
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to remember the past winter as one of the most 
severe known in the United States for the last 
half century. Fahrenheit’s thermometer has 
fallen as low as 28° below zero at Albany, 11° 
at New-York, and 4° at Washington. Wherever 
it has fallen to 12° below zero, the peach crop 
for the coming season has been destroyed in the 
germ, and though the blossom will open the fruit 
will not set. Many half-hardy plants which 
have stood the winters uninjured for fifteen 
years past, will be found greatly injured or 
killed entirely. 
over the south—the harbors of Mobile and New- 
Orleans having been obstructed by ice, its bad 
effects will probably be more disastrously felt 
there than at the north. We fear the orange 
trees in Florida will be killed to the ground. 
The following note from a correspondent will 


branches—thus proving that the injury is done 
by the sudden thawing, rather than by the ex- 
treme cold. 


Dear Sir—The peach buds upon the up- 
per sides of the branches, are ali destroyed; 
those on the lower sides appear to be safe. 


The evergreens have suffered severely ; this | 


season will prove toa certainty which is or 
is not hardy. The thermometer has been with 
us 104° below zero at night, and only 3° above 
it during the day. I have never had to record 
such a degree of cold. Yourstruly, R. Burst. 
Rosedale Nurseries, near Philadelphia, Jan. 
16, 1852. 


Horticetturat Socreties.—Dear Sir: Your 


‘‘ Working Gardener” correspondent in the | 


January number of the Horticulturist, does not 
appear to be familiar with the rules and regula- 
tions of the “‘ Pensylvania Hort. Society.” It 
is emphatically a gardener’s society, aided by 
the wealthy and intelligent citizens of Phila- 
delphia. There are one or more working gar- 
deners on all the flower, fruit and vegetable 
committees. The committee of arrangement are 
all practical gardeners, who subdivide the gene- 
ral committee on exhibitions. The prize schedule 
is revised by a majority of gardeners. So that 
his sentence, “‘ As gardeners have no direct in- 
fluence with the gentlemen of those Societies” 
can in no way apply to that of the Pennsylvania 
Hort. Society. We have seen as fine fruit in 


| history. 


The cold having extended all | 
| the vicinity of London. 


| with old manure, rich soil, &c. 
| tion I think will not bear the test of reason, al- 
| though from its almost universal adoption, it re- 


| burned up in your rich compost. 





America as we ever saw in Europe, (Pine-apples 
excepted.) Show plants cannot, yet,.be grown 
here as in England. Where are our Ericas, 
Fuchsias, Pimeleas, Epacris and many others? 
When your “ working gardener” has a few of 


our summer suns over his head, he will find 


that plants go off ina night like the gourd of 
In England too, there are 100 growers 
and 50 competitors for one in the United States. 
It will also be another half century before any 
of our lady amateurs will pay £500 for a few 
plants to take to ashow, as has been done in 
R. Buist. Rosedale 
Nurseries, Philadelphia, Jan. 16, 1852. 


Derr Hotes ror Trees.—Dear Sir: In your 
November number. under head of Domestic 


: E | Notices, are to be found excellent directions for 
show, that near Philadelphia, the peach buds | transplanting trees, the best in fact I have ever 
are only destroyed on the south side of the | 


met with, subject however, I think, to one ob- 
jection ; I allude to making deep holes well filled 
This proposi- 


For in- 


quires some nerve to battle against it. 
stance: You dig a hole three feet square and 
three feet deep, the first foot in depth being 
generally pretty good soil, and the other two feet 


a stiff clay. Well—fill up the hole with good 
soil and manure, and plant your tree on top of 
it according to directions. As surely as the 
needle points to the pole, so surely will the roots 
of your transplanted tree strike down into the rich 
compost prepared for it, and possibly it may 
thrive apace. Ina wet season this fine deep 
hole will be half full of water, hopeless of exist ; 
ina very dry season the roots will likely be 
However, 
your amateur don’t believe a word of it. He 
rather likes that hole three feet deep and full 
of fat soil. ’Tis scientifically, thoroughly done. 
Well, your tree bears once, perhaps twice, and 
then somehow it goes backwards. The shoots 
dwindle, the leaves look sickly, the stock gets 
hide Wound, covered with moss; in fact itis near 
death. My amateur scratches his head, passing 
around his tree, examines every inch above 
ground, possibly grubs around the roots a little, 
but finally gives it up as a mystery. Could his 
eyes have penetrated down in that fine deep 
hole of his, have seen the roots, rendered ten- 
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der by the rich nourishment they had feasted on, 
and by this time entirely consumed, writhing 
and striving to penetrate through the four clay 


walls of the cell into which they had been de- | 


coyed, their gnawing hunger, their vain strug- 
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| trees our correspondent refers to were killed by 

deep planting, as by the deep soil into which 
| they were put. The first, kills thousands of 
| trees annually. We never knew a single tree 
| killed by the latter. 


gles upward, he would not require to be puz- | 


zling his head so much about yellow blights and | 
The surface soil is the soil | 


premature decline. 
for roots; make that fat and loose, and lead 
your roots into it, and not into the bowels of the 
earth away from sunandair, andlight. Having 
officiated at numerous funerals of this kind, I 
speak knowingly of the sadeffects. Some years 
since, passing through a new peach orchard on 
a gentleman’s country seat, a few miles from 
town, in rather a hurry, after a flock of quails, 
I went sock into one of those deep holes half 


full of water; on scrambling out and surveying 
the premises, I perceived numerous other ex. | 


cavations taking their winter soak in true ama- 


teur fashion, so giving the owner a hasty anath- | 


ema,I trudged home rather in poor plight. How- 
ever I consoled myself that there would be few 
peaches gathered there. It is now a pasture 
with some dead sticks marking the spot where 
peach roots were buried. 
C. G. Srewers. Cincinnati, Jan. 19, 1852. 


Our correspondent is both right and wrong. 
He is right in saying that it is folly to dig deep 
holes in clay hard-pan, unless such hard-pan is 
broken up and the holes drained. The advice 
to dig deep holes, was based upon the supposi- 
tion that the subsoil was one that would drain 
itself. Such is the fact in good soils generally, 
and where an exception occurs the practice must 
be varied. 

In other cases there is great advantage in 
deepening the soil in the hole. It enables the 
roots to go down for nourishment out of the 
reach of the burning sun,—a great gain in a hot 
climate. Of course, if one could afford to trench 
the whole garden or orchard, we would always 
do so instead of preparing any holes at all—but 
where neither the trenching nor subsoil plowing 
is possible, then one must du the next best thing. 
After a while, of course the roots will entirely 
occupy the deeply prepared soil in the hole— 
but nothing then prevents those nearest the sur- 
face from striking out in the surface soil, and 
gaining all that can be gainedthereby. For the 
rest, we think it quite as likely that the peach 


Yours, respectfully, | 


Destruction or Peacn Bups.—Dec. 27th 
exhibited the coldest morning of the present 
winter. At three o’clock A. M., the thermome- 
ter stood at 22° below zero; at daylight at 17°, 
the wind having changed to the east, meanwhile. 
Previously to this severe weather a large por- 
tion of the fruit buds of the peach, retained 
their vitality. Immediately subsequent to that 
day, they were generally dead. I have a few 
very strong seedlings, however, that are yet 
safe. C.E. Goopricw. Utica, Feb. 6, 1851. 


VENTILATION.~—The public are by degrees 
waking up from the lethargy into which they 
have sunk, regarding the uses and necessity of a 
supply of pure air to breathe. The following 


true and straight forward article from the Tri- 
bune, is well worthy of perusal and reperusal. 
Pale faces and “nervous complaints,” more 


common among our countrymen, and especially 
| countrywomen, than among any civilized peo- 
| ple on the globe, are the effects of a total igno- 
rance of all the laws of respiration, and a blind 
| passion for close stoves and furnaces. There is 
not a railroad car in the country, heated by its 
red hot stove, which is not an enemy to health, 
more to be dreaded than the cholera—and yet 
our people sit still and drink in the poison of air, 
expelled again and again from the lungs of those 
crowded around them, as if the thing were 
either delightful or irremediable. Ep. 


The fundamental truth that air inhaled by 
breathing is essential to the preservation of ani- 
mal, including human life, we may fairly pre- 
sume to be generally understood. If any one 
could be found to doubt it, he might easily be 
convinced by trying the experiment of not 
breathing for two or three minutes. But the 
intimately related and equally important truths 
that every human being has lungs, or air cham- 
bers, wherein the inhaled air or breath is con- 
sumed or worked over by a process akin to 
| combustion—that the oxygen which forms one- 
fifth of the air is thereby extracted from the 
residuum, or nitrogen, and employed to clarify 
the blood of its constantly accumulating impu- 
rities—that the blood which, thus freshly reno- 
vated with oxygen, has been ejected into the 
arteries of a bright red color, and ina thoroughly 
liquid state, is returned thorough the veins 
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saturated with carbon and other impurities, 
and thence dark, sluggish and clotted—that it 
must now be renovated by fresh air, containing 
a large proportion of oxygen, for which purpose 
the air already in the lungs or once inhaled and 
respired therefrom is ne fitter than the ashes of 
yesterday’s fuel would be to make a new fire 
for to-day—that for this purpose every adult, 
healthy human being needs to inhale about 
eighteen breaths per minute of about one pint 
of fresh, pure air each, making over two gal- 
lons of air per minute—and that the inhalation 
instead of air already deprived of oxygen and 
loaded with impurities by respiration is a pro- 
cess alike baneful to health, strength and life— 
these truths are not generally understood, or 
their importance could not fail to be realized and 
respected. It is not possible that men and wo- 
men would consent to be shut up in a close, 
crowded, low-roofed car, having possibly one or 
two small, utterly inadequate apertures for the 
escape of vitiated air, but none at all for the 
ingress of that which is pure, and that, while 
thus poisoning themselves, they would raise a 
row against any one who should kindly and 
slightly raise the window by his side, if they 
only knew what they were doing. Nor would 
they build costly churches and commodious 
halls for public meetings, and there huddle for 


hours, enduring discomfort and imbibing the | 


seeds of fatal disease, if they only knew that 
copious ventilation was the very first require- 


ment for such halls, and that they might far | 
better, even during a tempest, sit there without | 


any roof at all over their heads than with a roof 


which imprisons and returns upon their lungs | 


the poisonous, corrupting exhalations from their 
own chests and bodies. 

So with private dwellings. A man has toiled 
hard and long for a competence, and, having 
finally attained it, resolvesto build a house after 
his own heart. He grudges no expense to se- 
cure an agreeable location and prospect, pure 
water, spacious rooms. tasteful draperies, ample 
bedding, elegant furniture, &c., &c., providing 
carefully and bountifully for every want but the 
first and greatest of all—pure fresh air. He 


might have secured this in every room of his | 


mansion for some paltry twenty or thirty dol- 
lars; yet he neglects it and leaves his children 
to fester in their own corruption night after night 
until they finally sicken and die, for want of 
that element which God abundantly and freely 
supplied for their sustenance, but which he in 


his dense ignorance has perversely shut out and | 


rejected. 

Our architects, so called, are shamefully in 
fault in the premises. They have no right to 
be ignorant of the necessity for ample ventila- 
tion; and if not ignorant, they have no right to 
construct slaughter-pens and coffins where they 
are paid for erecting proper dwellings. 
have no business to plead, ‘‘ My employer did 


not want ventilation ;” for if they know their | 
own business they know full well that he vitally | 


needed it, though the density of his ignorance 


| of it kill them, I'd like to know? 





| but because they had it. 


| ventilation has become so necessary. 


They | 
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prevented his desiring it. They are paid to 
know what he does not; and they should never 
draw the plan of an edifice of any kind without 
providing for its thorough ventilation as a mat- 
ter of course. Should the employer interpose 
objections, (which he rarely will,) it is their 
duty to enlightenand converthim. Ifhe should 
insist on exalting his obstinate stupidity above 
the architect’s scientific knowledge and practiced 
skill, (which not one in’a hundred will do,) the 
latter should quietly say, ‘‘ Sir, I have studied 
faithfully and labored hard to acquire the re- 
quisite knowledge of architecture; if you think 
I have not succeeded, please employ some one 
else; but if J direct the construction of this 


| house, it must be thoroughly ventilated; I can- 
| not in good conscience be responsible for any 


other.” 

‘‘ Why,” says Thickskull, ‘‘ whence comes 
all this clamor about ventilation? If it is so 
vital a matter, why did not our wise ancestors 
know something about it? Why didn’t the want 
I mistrust 
it’s one of the new-fangled ’Isms, and closely re- 
lated to socialism and infidelity!” 

Most conservative Thickskull, your fore-fath- 
ers did not thrive in the absence of ventilation, 
It is precisely because 
we have all departed, necessarily and irrevoca- 
bly, from their habits that special attention to 
They 
lived far more in the open air and less in crowd. 
ed assemblages than the present generation does ; 
they sat around huge firesides which voraciously 
sucked all the vitiated air up chimney. They 
slept oftenest in spacious unpartitioned chambers 
and garrets,whence the stars were visible through 
the crevices in the sides or roof. Such bed-rooms 
needed no ventilators—need none now. The 
mischief is that you cannot have them or will 
not sleep in them. The hospitable old fire place 
has been narrowed and lowered, or has given 
place to a stove or furnace; the bed-room is 
ceiled and papered; the doors are listed, the 
floors caulked, and the modern house, though 


| insome respects more commodious and com- 


fortable, is far less healthful and invigorating 
than those which it has supplanted. Hence the 


| necessity for special regard to ventilation. There 
| were hovels and dens of old, mainly in cities, 


where the poor herded in atmosphere fouler if 
possible than that of our modern churches dur- 
ing service, and of our mansions on soiree nights ; 
and from these Spotted Fever, Black Death, 
Plague, and other pestilences went forth to de- 
vastate the world. If you want these results of 
the wisdom of our ancestors back again, just 


| blunder on in defiance of the monitions of science 


respecting respiration and air, and you will very 
probably be accommodated. 


Growth sy Macic.—All Paris has been mar- 
velling, for some time past, at the exhibition, 
bya M. Hesert, of a process by which the 
| this gentleman causes the blossoms of plants to 
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burst into bloom instantaneously. No one has 
been able to penetrate the secret of the ‘‘ dis- 
covery,” as it is called,—legerdemain, as it pro- 
bably ought to becalled. The following account 
by an eye witness, (the correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican,) gives the impression 
made upon the speculators, which is certainly 
very curious. 


And now let me tell you of a most beautiful 
and interesting discovery which has lately been 
made by a celebrated Parisian horticulturist by 
the name of Hebert. I was persuaded to go 
to his rooms a few days since, and I assure you 
I had no reason to regret the long walk I had 
taken. Beneath a large glass case, four or five 
feet in height, and as many in circumference, 
were placed pots of roses, japonicas, pinks, 
dahlias, china asters, &c., &c., all in bud. By 
means of a certain gas, invented by himself, 
and which is made to pass by a gutta percha 
tube to any pot required, Mr. Hebert causes 
the instantaneous blooming of the flowers. The 


ladies in the room asked successively for roses, | 


dahlias, and japonicas, and saw them burst into 
full bloom and beauty, in a second. It was 
really wonderful. 
improve on his discovery, and to make the gas 
more portable and its application less visible. 
The secret is, of course his, and his rooms are 
crowded every day with the most delighted 
spectators. I wish I could send you the lovely 


camellia which I received, which, whenasked for | 


was so tightly enveloped in the green leaves of 
its calix, that the color of its flower could not 
even be guessed at; and yet the request was 
hardly out of my lips when the beautiful white 
camellia was in my hand. When he has made 
a little more progress, Mr. Hebert intends to 
get out a patent and deliver his discovery to the 
public. 

GARDENERS—SO-CALLED.—Mr. Exutorr, in 
the first number of the Ohio Farmer, comments 
on our complaint of the scarcity of really good 
gardeners—who understand the nature of our 
climate, as follows: 

Amateur cultivators of ornamental trees, 
shrubs, plants, etc., in Ohio, and farther west, 
we opine, have cause for complaint far beyond 
our friends on the sea shore. Here we have 
men applying for situations as ‘‘ head gardeners,” 
claiming to know ali about the cultivation of 
every variety of tree or shrub, how to arrange 
and plant out grounds, &c., &c., when in truth 
they are incapable of planting a tree successful. 
ly, know nothing how to make a cutting or lay- 
er for propagation, have never studied vegeta- 
ble physiclogy sufficient to know aught of the 
nature and habits of plants; and yet these men, 
talking large, obtain situations, and because they 
do not succeed, the proprietor, who often has 
little time to give his grounds, becomes discour- 
aged, and unless more successful the second 





Mr. Hebert is now trying to | 
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than the first year, abandons further improve- 
ment. 

If state experimental gardens and farms, un- 
der the superintendence of a competent board 
of managers, and supported at the expense of 
the state, were established, emigrants as well 
as aspirants to the art of our own country, could 
labor and study for a season or seasons, until 
they acquired such proficiency in the practice, 
and knowledge theoretical, as to enable the 
board of managers to give them a certificate. 
and send them out fitted to meet the real wants 
of zealous but inexperienced amateurs. 

We hope to see our own Ohio take hold of 
this subject, and that other States throughout 
the Union will follow her example. 


ALBANY AND RensseLaEr Horr. Society.— 
The annual meeting of the suciety was held at 
the State Agricultural Rooms, February 4th, 


| 1852—V. P. Douw, President, in the chair. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Tucker, presented his re- 
port :— 
Receipts, - 
Disbursements, 


$204 68 


$8 67 
Messrs. Wilson, Kirtland, E. Corning, Jr., 
J.S. Goold, Mayell and Menand, were appoint- 


| ed a committee of nomination. 


Mr. Wilson, from the committee, reported the 
names of the following persons for officers for 
the ensuing year, who were duly elected :— 

President—Hrerman WENDELL, M. D. 

Vice-Presidents—E. P. Prentice, B. B. Kirt- 
land, D. T. Vail, Wm. Newcomb. 

Secretary—B. P. Johnson. 

Treasurer—Luther Tucker. 

Managers—V. P. Douw, J. McD. McIntyre, 
J.M. Lovett, L. Menand, E. Corning, Jr., C. P. 
Williams, A. F. Chatfield, J.S. Gould, E. Door. 

On motion of Mr. Newcomb, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to V. P. Douw, Esq., forthe effi- 
cient and satisfactory manner in which he had 
discharged the duties of the office of President 
of the Soeiety, for the past two years. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to those 
to whom premiums shall be awarded during the 
year, to leave the same in the Treasurer’s hands, 
to form a permanent fund for the benefit of the 
Society, and thus enable it to increase its means 
of usefulness. 

The constitution of the Society was amended 
by making the annual fee of membership $1, 
instead of $2, as heretofore. 
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Meetings and exhibitions for 1852, are to be 
held on the 22d June, 6th July, and 14th and 
15th September. Annual meeting, third Wed- 
nesday of February, 1853. 

A premium list for 1852 was adopted. This 
is to be printed in pamphlet form. 

The members present took tickets to the 
amount of $70, and more interest was manifest- 
ed in the advancement of the Horticultural in- 
terest, than at any former period. 

The Secretary was directed to prepare the 
Constitution, By-Laws, and Premium list for 
publication, for the use of members. 

The following reports of committees, and 
awards of premiums were made: 

Feuir.—The committee on fruit report that 
they have examined the several collections of 
fruit exhibited, and have awarded the premium 
for the largest and best collection to Dr. Henry 
Slack, of Guilderland, and the premium for the 
second largest and second best to Wm. New- 
comb, of Pittstown. 

They also recommend for complimentary no- 
tice two several displays of grapes exhibited by 
E. A. Wood, of Watervliet, and David Cary, 
of Albany. 

FioweErs.—The committee have awarded the 
premiums as follows:— 

To L. Menand, for best six plants in pots, $3. 

To L. Menand, for best display of cut flowers, 
$3. 
To E. Corning, jr., for best flat bouquet for 
vase, $3. 

To. Jas. Wilson, for largest display of cut 
eamellia japonicas, $3. 

To E. Corning, jr., for best six varieties, viz: 
Prattii, Double White, Lady Hume, Imbricata, 
Fimbriata and Henri Favre, $3. 

To L. Menand, for best three varieties, viz: 
Fordii, Lady Hume and Amabilis, $1. 

To E. Corning, jr., for best three primroses, 


$1. 


Pewnsytvania Hort. Socrety.—The stated 
meeting of this society was held at the Chinese 
Saloon, Philadelphia, February 17, 1852. Gen. 
Patterson, in assuming the chair, took occasion 
to indulge in some appropriate remarks, tender- 
ing his sincere thanks to the society for his 
unsolicited election to the office of President, 
observing that he could foresee the obstacles 
that would be presented, by following in the 


footsteps of no ordinary man; that the standard 
for efficiency in office was now placed so high, 
and he, from his long absence, being in a great 
measure a stranger in the community, he hoped 
that his administration would be looked upon 
with a lenient eye; and he would claim the in- 
dulgence of the society towards any errors of 
commission or omission that might occur in the 
performance of his duty. 


The display was excellent for the season, and 
consisted of a collection of plants—fine speci- 
mens of Azaleas, Spirzas, Ericas, Cinerarias, 
&c., from Joseph Lovering’s houses. A num- 
ber of large, and very handsome Camellias, 
from Frederick Lenning’s. A collection of se- 
lect rare plants—the Lllicium religiosum, Salvia 
gesnerizflora, (a choice species,) Camellia j. 
var. Collettii, by R. R. Scott, gardener to J. 
F. Know. A large oblong stand of four eleva- 
tions, covered with moss, in which luxuriated 
some fifty Hyacinths of choice varieties, was 
shown by Peter Raabe. 

The designs of cut flowers and boquets were 
creditable. A tall vase-shaped design of choice 
flowers, was shown by James Dundas’ garde- 
ner; a beautiful large cone boquet, crowned 
with a bud of the Victoria, the forty-sixth from 
the same plant, and a handsome basket, by Ca- 
leb Cope’s gardener ; a fine basket and hand bo- 
quet, by Joseph Ripka’s gardener; another 
beautiful basket and hand boquet, by R. Corne- 
lius’ gardener. Collections of cut Camellia 
flowers were exhibited by John Sherwood, Rob. 
ert Buist, James Ritchie, John Pollock, garde- 
ner to F. Lennig, and Benjamin Gulliss. 


Fruit consisted of “‘ Eschasserie and Easter 
Beurre,” by Thos. Hancock; the ‘ Nile’s” 
pear, by W. V. Pettit, anda beautiful apple 
of good qnality, brought from Paris, and pre- 
sented by Chas. Crugan. 

Two large tables of vegetables were exhibit- 
ted by R. Cornelius’ and Miss Gratz’s garde- 
ners; and forced Rhubarb and early Radishes, 
by Joseph Ripka’s gardener. 

The standing committees made their awards 
for the evening. 

The special committee to which was referred 
the subject of a testimonial to the late Presi- 
dent, reported that he be requested to sit for his 
likeness, which was agreed to, and ordered to 
be carried into effect. 
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A resolution authorizing the committee for 
establishing the names of fruits, to procure mo- 
del fruits, was adopted. 

A package of seeds obtained at the World’s 


bution. 
A member gave notice that at the next meet- 


ing he would move for the appointment of a | 


committee to examine and report upon the con- 


nity. 


The President appointed the standing com- | 


mittees for the year. 
On motion adjourned. 
Tuomas P. James, Rec. Sec’y. 


Borrato Horticutrorat Sociery.—The an- 


nual meeting was held January 6th, Vice Presi- 


dent Bryant presiding. A communication was 


received from the President, B. Hodge, declin- | 


ing a re-election, and the following officers and 
committees were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—ABsner Bryant. 
Vice-Presidents—Iist. Charles Taintor. 
Warren Granger. 
Treasurer—Austin A. Howard. 
Cor. Secretary—William R. Coppock. 
Rec. Secretary—John B. Eaton. 
Committee on Fruits and Fruit Trees.— 
Benj. Hodge, Chas. Taintor, Geo. F. Pratt, 
Jos. G. Masten, Warren Granger. 


2d. 





Committee on Flowers and Flowering Plants. 


—Wnw. R. Coppock, Jas. W. Brown, Isaac F. | the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. 


| will find a description of all the most ornamen- 


Bryant, Elijah Ford, A. Mason. 

Committee on Vegetables—Jason Sexton, H. | 
W. Rogers, Jno. R. Prince, Jos. Dart, Orlando 
Allen. 

Committee on Entomology and Manures— 
Lewis F. Allen, William Treat, S. T. Haven. 

Council—Abner Bryant, Charles Taintor, 
Austin A. Howard, Benj. Hodge, Jason Sexton, 
Warren Granger, John B. Eaton, William R. 
Coppock, Lewis F. Allen. 

The Society will hold its annual exhibition 
on the 14th and 15th of September, and the 
semi-annual, on the 22dand 23d of June. Jno. 
B. Eaton, Rec. Secretary. 


Cincinnati Horr. Sociery.—This Associa- 
tion held its annual election on the first Satur- 





day in the year, when the reports of the finan- 
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cial officers were rendered, and ordered to be 
filed. 

The President made a touching valedictory, 
and then stated that the polls were about to be 


| opened ; appointed as tellers, M. Kelly, and J. 
Fair, was presented by Thomas Fisher, and the | 


thanks of the society was ordered for the gift, 
and seeds referred to the committee for distri. | 


Gilmore. 
On counting the ballots, the following persons 
were declared duly elected: 
President—Sreruen Mosuer. 
Vice-Presidents—N. B. Shaler, W. S. Hatch, 
Jacob Hoffner. 
Treasurer—William Stoms. 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary—J. 


| A. Warder. 
dition of the Green-houses of the city and vici- | 


Council—M. McWilliams, S. M. Carter, Jno. 
G. Anthony, S.S. Jackson, T. H. Yeatman, 
Wm. Orange, M. Kelly. 

The polls were then opened for the election 


| of other officers, as directed by the constitution, 


on a separate ticket. 
Flower Committee—William Heaver, Jno. 


| McFadden, I. C. Ferris, 8S. S. Jackson, Thos. 
| Knott. 


Fruit Committee—T. V. Peticolas, William 
oar, S. M. Carter, M. McWilliams, D. Mc- 
Avoy. 

Vegetable Committee — A. Worthington, 
Jacob Hoffner, Anthony Pfeiffer, Patrick Con- 
sidine, R. B. Davies. 

Wine Committee—J. P. Foote, J. Brace, S. 
Robert, L. Rehfuss, Geo. Graham. 

Financial Secretary—Henry Ives. 

cnasiaaliliiaiitcie 


Ausmers ta Correspondents. 


Booxs.—R. J. B., (Rushville, 0.) The best 
work on the Trees of America published in this 
country, is MicHavux’s (advertised in this Jour- 
| nal lately.) The best original work writien in 
the United States—though it applies only to 
the northern species, is Emerson’s Report on 


You 


tal trees, both European and American, in our 
work on Landscape Gardening. Brown’s work 


| has never been completed, only the first volume 


having appeared. 

Manures.—4. W., (Galesburg, Ill.) In 
heavy soils, coal ashes is valuable for all fruit 
trees. It is specially adapted to the Cherry. In 
light soils, we would use it chiefly for the Cher- 
ry andPeach. Sawdust half-decayed, has some 
little value as manure, but its value would be 
much increased by mixing it with barn-yard 
manure, and fermenting all together. B. Pell. 
Your lawn, which has run down, would be more 
benefitted by covering it immediately with half- 
rotten stable manure, allowing it to lie evenly 
spread all over it for three weeks, and then rak- 
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ing off all but the finer parts, than by any other 
top dressing whatever. Guano is an excellent 
top dressing for a lawn if applied inthe autumn, 
but if applied in the spring, though it benefits 
the grass greatly at first, it often causes it to 
burn up more rapidly in midsummer. If your 
lawn lies low, or has dampness enough in the 
soil to prevent the latter, then, of course, this 
does not apply. 

Stocxs.—.d Nurseryman, (Bangor.) Graft- 
ing pears on apple stocks has been abandoned 
by all good growers, because the union is not 
permanent, and the tree is short-lived. The 
plum tree makes a more enduring stock for the 
peach at the north, or in heavy soils, than the 
peach itself, and is less liable to disease and in- 
sects. 4. W., (Galesburg.) The Angers 
Quince is chiefly prepared as a stock for dwarf 
pears, because it takes the bud easily, and grows 


more vigorously than the common quince. The 


latter answers very well when once budded. 
EverGreens.—G. M. T., (Hickory Park, 
Va.) Tomake your cedar grow equally fast 


with the other one, you must remove the soil at | 
the extremity of the roots, and fill it with rich- 


er soil, mixed with leached ashes. Amos Dean. 


The Irish Yew is hardy about New-York—and | 


does best in a northern, shaded exposure. 
There is no ornamental evergreen, on the whole 


so generally satisfactory, so hardy in all parts | 


of the country, and so well adapted to all soils, 
as the Norway Spruce. 


Deer Trees.—A Michigan Subscriber. If 


your apple trees which you are forced to bury | 


a foot deeper than they stood, by raising the 
ground, are trees readily moved by all means 
lift them, and bring the roots as near the sur- 
face as before, as this covering them with so 
much earth is often fatal. 
lifted, then cover the roots for a very large 
space, with small stones, spreading earth over 
the top. 

List or TreEes.—N. S. R., (Branchville, N. 
J.) We recommend the following for your 
‘* good gravelly loam” soil, in the northern part 
of New-Jersey. Apples.—Early Harvest, Early 
Strawberry, Red Astrachan, Porter, Fall Pip- 





| stocks—they are less vigorous. 


If they cannot be | 
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pin, Monmouth Pippin, Yellow Bellfleur, Rhode 
Island Greening, Melon, Ladies’ Sweeting, Rox- 
bury Russet, Baldwin. Peaches.—George IV, 
Early York, Old Mixon Free, Cooledge’s Fa- 
vorite, Late Red Rareripe, Snow, Morris White, 
Heath Cling. Cherries.—Black Tartarian, May 
Duke, Elton, Downer’s Late, Graffion. pri- 
cots.—Breda, Large Early, Moorpark. J. J. 
Delchamps, (Bel Espoir, Ala.) We recom- 
mend for the extreme south with some difii- 
dence—but think the following varieties most 
valuable there. Apples.—Maiden’s Blush, Early 
Harvest, White Bellfleur, Gravenstein, Bevan, 
Golden Russet, Horse Apple, Holland Pippin, 
Yellow Bellfleur, Porter, Grindstone, Dutch 
Mignonne, Pryor’s Red. Pears.—Bartlett, 
Dearborn’s Seedling, Surpass Virgalieu, Golden 
Beurre of Bilboa, Flemish Beauty, Heathcot, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Petre, Seckel, Winter 
Bonchretien, St. Germain, Lawrence, Duchess 
of Angouleme. Fruit trees raised from cut- 
tings are not so good as those grafted on good 
Quince stocks 
are worth about $12 a thousand in northern 


| nurseries. 


GREEN-HOUSE Piants.—4 Lady, (Rich- 
mond, Va.) You will find in Buist’s Select 
Catalogue of ‘‘ Rare and Popular Green-house 
and Hot-house Plants,” both the list and the in- 
formation you require. (Address R. Buist, 
nurseryman, Phila., with 2 postage stamps en- 
closed.) This catalogue, just published, con- 
tains brief descriptions and hints for the culti- 
vation of any genus of plants enumerated. 

Arporetums.—A. S., (New-York.) We 
recommend you to Messrs. Parsons & Co., 
Flushing, Long-Island, to complete your list of 
rare They have paid much attention 
lately, to importing rare trees for arboretums, 
and other choice collections. 

Exorics.—B., (New-York.)—The Cleroden- 
drons and Gardenias you name, may be had of 
Parsons & Co. Cupressus Lambertiana has 
not proved hardy about New-York. Hedera 
Regneriana is a new variety of Irish Ivy, with 
large foliage and rapid growth. May be had at 
several of the leading nurseries. 


trees. 
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